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the National Unionist Association, Mr. Chamber- 

lain made two statements of outstanding import- 
ance. In one he threw over Tariff Reform and in the 
other he defined the future relationship of the two 
wings of the Coalition. Instead of a public treaty, as 
before the last General Election, there is to be a private 
understanding between the leaders, which presumably 
will only come into force in the highly improbable 
event of their commanding between them a clear 
majority in the new House of Commons. The electors 
will be offered two Coalition programmes and it will 
not matter which they prefer, since what they will 
actually get if they return Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Chamberlain to power is a third programme known at 
present to no one but themselves. A perfect arrange- 
ment! As for Tariff Reform, Mr. Chamberlain still 
believes in the old prescription, but feels that British 
industry is in too weak a state of health at present to 
stand being cured. A third point of interest in the 
speech was the declaration that in the matter of re- 
adjusting the relations between Lords and Commons— 
that is to Say, restoring the Veto—* our present Liberal 
colleagues are prepared to co-operate on terms which, 
I believe, will satisfy members of my own party.” 
We cannot help suspecting, however, that there is some 
misunderstanding here. It reminds us of the “ com- 
plete accords ’’ which have so often been reached at 
meetings of the Supreme Council, and which turned 
out on examination to have been complete discords. 
Possibly Mr. Lloyd George has “found a formula” 
which for immediate purposes conceals the issue; but 
that he can translate that formula into a Bill which 
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will satisfy Conservative peers, we frankly do not 
believe. 
* * * 

The results of the by-elections in Clayton and Camber- 
well speak for themselves. For a long time past we 
have been told that the Labour Party is “ losing 
ground ” in the country owing to the unpopularity of 
labour disputes and of Poplar finance. Well, this may 
be so; indeed, we think that to some extent it is so; 
but that only shows what a lot of ground the Labour 
Party can afford to lose without endangering its prospect 
of being the largest single party in the next House of 
Commons. Evidently it has gained far more on the 
swings than it has lost on the roundabouts. No doubt 
unemployment was the main issue in both these recent 
contests, but what is a little surprising and extremely 
satisfactory is the general admission that the threat 
to education was also a most important factor. If 
Mr. Fisher is not less concerned for his Department 
than for his place at the head of it, he must have been 
delighted by these two heavy Coalition defeats. All 
Mr. Chamberlain ventured to say on the subject on 
Tuesday was that economies which could be made 
‘“‘ without injury to the children’’ ought to be made. 
That is a formula to which we can all agree, and the 
electors of Clayton and Camberwell have already done 
something to ensure its being interpreted in the right 
way. 

* * * 

Lord Allenby has now left London with the new 
proposals for Egyptian independence in his pocket. 
The full details of these proposals have not yet been 
made public, and will not be until next week ; but it 
is no secret that they are a complete reversal of the 
mischievous and stupid policy adopted by the Cabinet 
in the autumn. One result of that policy, as every 
intelligent person foresaw it would be, was to embitter 
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and consolidate Egyptian nationalism, and to put 
peace out of the question. Another result, less expected 
by the Whitehall Imperialists, was to settle any doubts 
that lingered in the minds of the High Commissioner 
and the Anglo-Egyptian officials. They could not and 
would not be responsible for the government of Egypt 
on the basis of farce and humbug propounded in the 
notorious letter of the Foreign Office to the Sultan. 
Lord Allenby and the two Advisers, Sir Gilbert Clayton 
and Mr. Sheldon Amos, who came with him to London, 
put up a fight against the reactionaries which has done 
them the greatest credit and should earn them the 
gratitude both of Egyptians and of all in this country 
who have any respect for British honour. They have 
won the first round in the fight, but they have heavy 
work in front of them. There are dangers in Egypt, 
as there are in India or in Ireland, which will require 
infinite tact and infinite courage to circumvent. The 
new terms will, we have not the slightest doubt, be 
accepted without hesitation by a vast number of 
Egyptians. They would have been accepted by the 
whole nation two years—perhaps even a year—ago. 
But our blunders and trickeries have made Zaghlul 
Pasha into a Gandhi or a De Valera, and the whole 
settlement of Egypt may turn on what he does or what 
we do with him. For the present, knowing what we 
do of the history of the last three months, we are pre- 
pared to put the largest confidence in Lord Allenby. 
* * * 

Several questions have been asked in Parliament this 
week about the growing number of cases in which 
persons accused of minor offences against public decency 
are convicted in the London police-courts on police 
evidence alone. Certain convictions have been quashed 
on appeal and the Chairman of the London Sessions 
made some strong remarks on the subject last week. 
Admittedly the problem is a very difficult one to deal 
with, but certainly no one who knows anything of the 
facts will share the confidence which the Home Secretary 
professes to feel in the ability of the magistrates to 
solve it unaided. Even when such cases are fought, it 
is often almost impossible, if there is no independent 
evidence, for the magistrate to determine whether they 
are blackmailing charges or not. But as a rule they 
are not fought at all. The terrible penalty of publicity 
falls on the innocent and the guilty alike. The innocent 
victim, therefore, if he is wise, either arranges the 
little matter with his captor on the way to the police- 
station, or else goes into Court, pleads guilty, and escapes 
with a fine, about which, unless he is unfortunate, 
nothing will ever appear in the press. In such a case 
the magistrate, though he may suspect the truth, is 
practically helpless. What proportion of unsupported 
police charges are of this character it is impossible 
to say, but that they have greatly increased in number 
since the war there is, we believe, no doubt, and sooner 
or later there will be a serious scandal. Then, no 
doubt, the Home Secretary will cease to content himself 
with platitudes about the great discretion of the police 
and the trustworthiness of the Courts. Meanwhile it 
should not be impossible, we think, for the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Police to do something to remedy the 
distrust, which is growing amongst the London public, 
of the force which he commands. Independent evidence 
should always be required in what has come to be 
known as the “ Hyde Park” type of case, and if the 
women who are alleged to have been “ annoyed ”’ still 
decline to give evidence, then clearly they should find 





— 


a remedy for themselves by refraining from walking 
unattended in Hyde Park after dusk. 
ok * ok 


Polling in the London County Council Election takes 
place a week from to-day. The Labour Party and the 
Municipal Reformers have each just under a hundred 
candidates in the field, and the Progressives 49. The 
Progressives are in a rather ignominious position, 
Their policy on most of the practical points at issue 
leans to that of the Labour Party, but a good many of 
their candidates are tortured by fear of the “* extremists ” 
and only too ready to make common cause with the 
Municipal Reformers against the Red Peril. In several] 
constituencies they are working in alliance, and in one 
what is elegantly called the “* Prog-Mod.” Coalition 
have issued a joint election address. The Municipal 
Reformers’ plan of campaign is to terrify the electorate 
by shouting “ Poplar finance ” ; as tactics it is probably 
their best line, since the story of their own doings 
during their long tenure of office would not inspire the 
simplest Simon. The Labour Party, on its side, has 
been presented with a damaging weapon in the shape 
of the Geddes Report. Education, odd as it may seem 
to the world of Big Business and petty politicians, is 
popular among the common people, and the proposals 
to raise the school entrance age to six and to reduce 
teachers’ salaries should mean many thousands of 
votes for Labour. For the rest, Labour candidates 
are discussing the principles of municipal Socialism, 
and pointing out to pee sl the mismanagement and 
waste involved in some of the private enterprises, 
that are so dear to the hearts of philosophers like Mr. 
Harold Cox and of other gentlemen less interested in 
philosophy than in dividends. In the present political 
fog no forecast of the result can be anything but the 
wildest guess ; but we expect to see Labour come back 
with a largely increased representation. 

* * * 


A national lock-out in the engineering industry is 
now seriously threatened, the federated employers 
having announced that after March 11th they will 
refuse to employ any member of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, by far the largest society in the 
industry. The nominal cause of the dispute is the 
rejection by the engineers, on a ballot vote, of the 
proposed agreement restricting the right of the Union 
to interfere in questions of management, especially in 
connection with the working of overtime. But the 
employers apparently intend to make the lock-out a 
matter not of this question alone, but also of wages 
and general conditions of employment. The A.E.U. 
has already 90,000 out of its 400,000 members unem- 
ployed, and many more on short time. It is therefore 
in a weak position, of which the employers seem dis- 
posed to take advantage. Nor probably is it quite 
an accident that within a few days of the expiry of 
the lock-out notices of the engineers, the national 
dispute in the shipbuilding industry is likely to come 
to a head. There the employers are demanding a 
wage reduction of 26s. 6d. a week, in two instalments. 
The Unions, which are now taking a ballot, are prac- 
tically certain to reject this claim, and a lock-out in 
the shipyards also seems therefore to be likely about 
the middle of March. The Unions in the engineering 
industry, other than the A.E.U., are not at present 
affected ; but once the dispute begins they are bound 
to be drawn in. There remains, of course, the chance 
of a settlement between now and March llth; but 
the Unions have already made big concessions, and 
the employers appear to be in a mood, in which one 
concession only stimulates the demand for another. 
Both engineering and shipbuilding are at present in 
a very depressed condition; and probably many em- 
ployers would not be sorry to close their works on the 
pretext of a Labour dispute. 
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Sir Robert Horne has announced the impending 
abolition of the Civil Service Arbitration Board. This 
means the abandonment of the principle, of which the 
establishment of the Board was an admission, that the 
Government ought not to be the final judge between 
itself and its employees. Sir Robert Horne’s conten- 
tion that the existence of the Board is inconsistent with 
the proper working of the Whitley Scheme in the Civil 
Service will not hold water for a moment. The Board 
does not interfere with the Whitley Councils, or with 
their — to settle points of difference by negotia- 
tion: it only provides a court of appeal to which they 
can be referred if the two sides of the Whitley Council 
fail to agree. The Whitley machinery operates only 
by agreement: cither some further tribunal must be 
available to deal with points which it fails to settle, 
or the resort open to other bodies of workers when 
negotiation fails must be regarded as open to the Civil 
Servants also. In other words, the logical corollary 
to the abolition of the Arbitration Board is the recog- 
nition of the Civil Servants’ right to strike. As the 
sweeping away of the Board has an obvious and close 
relationship to the cuts in Civil Service salaries pro- 
posed in the final Geddes Report, this question of the 
right to strike may, if the Board goes, become a very 
immediate practical issue within the next few weeks. 
The proposed abolition therefore involves an important 
question of principle, about which the public cannot 
afford to be unconcerned. 

** * * 


The Government has lost no time in refusing the 
request of the Miners’ Federation that it should take 
the necessary steps to prevent Part II. of the Mines Act 
from lapsing. According to the Government, Part IT,. 
that is, the plan for a system of joint Councils and Com- 
mittees throughout the mining industry—almost the 
last relic of the Sankey Commission’s proposals—can 
only be operated if the full consent of both parties can 
be secured. As the mineowners, who originally advo- 
cated the scheme as an alternative to nationalisation, 
now refuse to work it, the matter, in the opinion of the 
Government, may be regarded as settled. In short, 
we have now definitely returned completely to the 
pre-war system in the mining industry, and all traces 
of capitalism’s mauvais quart d’heure of 1919 have been 
successfully removed. It is true that the industry has 
never before been in such confusion as it is now; it is 
true that the miners are worse off than at any time for 
thirty years past; it is true that the whole industry 
is pervaded by a spirit of sullen and hopeless discontent 
which augurs ill for the future. But what do these 
trifles matter? The Socialist assault has been beaten 
off, private enterprise has been restored, and that is 
the end of a chapter. But it is not the end of the 
book, and though the next chapter may open very 
much as the last one did, it is likely to have a very 
different story to tell. 

Xx ** * 

_ If national finance is bad, the muddle in local finance 
is far worse. All over the country, Boards of Guardians 
are rapidly falling into a condition of virtual bankruptcy. 
The West Ham Board is now expending £45,000 a 
week in relief, and has a bank overdraft of £330,000. 
The Birmingham Board is spending at the rate of 
£800,000 a year, and, after increasing its precept to 
the overseers by £200,000, is under the necessity of 
raising £210,000 by loan. These are not isolated cases, 
ut are largely typical of the position in the industrial 
districts. Moreover, the situation is even worse than 
it sounds. Last November, nearly all the unemployed 
were reinstated in benefit under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. As the period of extended benefit runs 
out, these workers will be driven back to the Poor 
Law ; and the Guardians, who are already in effect 
mortgaging their future resources, will be called upon 





to bear an additional burden. The Government shows 
no sign that it has any policy for dealing with this 
impossible situation. Presumably, it is simply letting 
matters alone, in the expectation that a different 
Government may have the task of straightening out 
the tangle. Clearly, however, the local bodies cannot 
continue to bear their present share of the burden— 
let alone the increased share soon to fall on them in 
default of fresh national measures. The matter de- 
mands attention at once, and the Labour Party ought 
to use every possible effort to compel the Government 
to deal with it during the present session. 
* * oh 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Whatever profit 
political splits may have brought in the past to leaders 
on the winning side, they have invariably proved very 
costly luxuries to Ireland as a whole. During the last 
few days events have been driving home the conviction 
to all but the most fanatical of partisans that the 
country cannot afford to push to extremes the quarrel 
between supporters and opponents of the Treaty. 
Mr. de Valera’s declaration of open war in his speeches 
at Dublin and Cork have already produced disastrous 
reactions on the Orange side of the Northern border, and 
the fate of the Craig-Collins pact hangs by a hair. 
Ulster had begun to realise that, however little she might 
like it, she could not stand out against the will of a 
united Ireland, and her leaders were bending their 
energies to secure agreement on the most favourable 
terms. But if the South is to be a house divided 
against itself with the odds on the neck-or-nothing 
Republicans, the Six Counties have an excellent chance 
of holding their own, and, what is more important, 
believe that they can safely reckon on English backing. 
The new campaign of provocation by Orange Specials 
in Nationalist areas in Co. Down is directly due to this 
conviction, and fresh stimulus will be given to it by 
the revolt of the I.R.A. in Limerick and Tipperary 
against the authority of Dail Eireann. Though the 
example of the Tipperary Brigade has, fortunately, 
found no imitators in other I.R.A. divisions, the 
pronunciamiento of its officers in defence of government 
by a military junta is a danger-signal which it would 
be madness to ignore® 

* * * 

While Mr. de Valera has used language that might 
appear to justify the course adopted by the mutineers, 
and some of his lieutenants are strongly suspected of 
having inspired the Tipperary defiance, it is clear that 
far as he has gone in his speeches he still shrinks from 
endorsing a policy of active revolt. At the Ard-Fheis, 
in contrast with his uncompromising platform declara- 
tions at Dublin and Cork he decided to assume a 
conciliatory attitude. The instantaneous response by 
delegates of all sections is a proof of the strength of 
the desire amongst the rank and file to prevent 
differences of opinion from deepening in a fashion 
that would wreck the national movement. Whether 
this desire can be given shape in a practical policy 
powerful enough to conquer the growing personal 
antagonism between rival leaders remains to be seen. 
If Mr. de Valera and his backers are sincere in their 
offer to judge the Free State by the Constitution which 
it sets up, the postponement of the elections will not 
unduly aggravate the situation. But the tactics now 
in full swing of countering any attempt to state the 
case for the Free State with the cry that Mr. Griffith is 
using his office as President to betray the Republic 
must in fairness be abandoned. Up to the present 
Mr. de Valera has insisted upon his right to have it 
both ways, and while arguing that to advocate 


acceptance of the status conferred by the Treaty is 
to betray the people, denies at the same time the title 
of the people to pronounce an opinion on this betrayal. 
An arrangement that is to serve any useful purpose 
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must enable the Provisional Government to devote 
all its resources to extracting the maximum amount of 
benefit to Ireland from the terms of the Treaty without 
fear of being knifed in the back, and must also ensure 
that the Irish electors shall be given freedom of choice 
between the Treaty and Mr. de Valera’s proposals. 
* * * 

PoLiTICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Now that Southwark 

has been confirmed by Manchester, and both by North 

Camberwell, the Government can no longer be said to 
be without a pretext for an early appeal to the country. For 
the last thirty or forty years, London and Lancashire have been 
the twin keys of the electoral position. With their support, 
Conservatism has never been badly beaten ; without it, to any 
serious extent, Conservatism has generally been nowhere. 
Assuming this to be a sound generalisation—and I cannot see 
how it is to be disputed—the latest by-elections are the most 
significant of a long series. I may add that there is an expecta- 
tion what their message will be to-day from Cornwall. 

* * * 

While the contests were in progress I said here that I should 
like to know their results before joining the prophets who were 
then predicting an almost immediate election. What I had 
in mind was the tendency of Governments, cowering under a 
succession of by-election reverses, to discover reasons for putting 
off the final plunge. Yet, though the anticipated defeats are 
now accomplished facts, I feel by no means certain that they 
have simplified the outlook. As I expected, their first effect 
has been to intensify the reluctance of individual Coalitionists 
to face their constituents, thus increasing what for some time 
past has been a more or less constant pressure on the Government 
to hold on, pending a lull in the storm. On the other hand, 
apart from the well-known delusiveness of such hopes and the 
notorious internal bickerings of the Cabinet, there are elements 
in the present situation that might readily tempt the Prime 
Minister to abandon his job and transfer its thickening em- 


barrassments to other shoulders. 
* *~ 7 


In almost any event, something of the kind must happen— 
short, that is to say, of a miraculous resurrection of the Coalition, 
or its constituent parts, at the General Election. At the same 
time, I take it that Mr. Lloyd George means to see the Irish 
Bill through both Houses before throwing up the sponge, and 
even to hang on long enough to enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to bait the electioneering hook with a manipulated 
and probably illusory bribe to the embittered income-taxpayer. 
But what of the Ulster boundaries difficulty, which remains 
to-day, as it has always been, the tux of the Irish problem ? 
I observe in some quarters a childlike air of mystification over 
the Government’s so-called imprudence and lack of foresight 
in suspending action on this vital matter till next autumn. With 
the bomb actually smouldering under our eyes, why not accept 
the obvious inference—that the ultimate explosion, if explosion 
there must be, is to be artfully timed to synchronise with the 
advent of the next Government ? 

* * * 

Some of the deductions drawn from the absence of Labour- 
Liberal rivalry in the recent by-election contests go much 
further, I am afraid, than either party would admit to be war- 
ranted. A general arrangement, based on the principle of 
single anti-Coalition candidatures for each constituency through- 
out the country, is supposed to be foreshadowed. Whether 
tactically expedient or not—and on that point more doubt 
prevails to-day than formerly—I think it improbable that any 
entente that might be projected would be on anything like so 
sweeping a scale. Experience has shown that a local under- 
standing, tacit or in terms, is the most effective form for such 
arrangements. And in this connection I may note that on the 
occasion of Mr. Sutton’s first win in East Manchester twelve 
years ago, and again in 1918, when he stood for the enlarged 
and, as was then thought, more Torified Clayton Division, the 
Liberals did not oppose his candidature. This time, I presume, 
many Liberals must have been as actively benevolent as in 1910. 

x * * 

As a typical sign of the times, even more symptomatic than 
the occurrence of a group of by-elections in which the anti- 
Coalition parties have at last worked together to their mutual 
advantage, I should be disposed to single out the smug and 
short-sighted elation of the Coalition Liberals over the mis- 
fortunes of their Conservative yoke-fellows. ‘‘ See what comes 
of jilting Lloyd George for Sir George Younger,” says one 
brother to another in this happy confraternity. True up toa 
point, but what an omen for the new alliance by “ contact.” 


THE DATE OF THE GENERAL 
ELECTION 


EARLY all the political prophets seem still 
to be confident that we are on the eve of a 
General Election. They may be right, but 
we cannot discover that they have any very solid 
grounds for their belief. It is true that the position 
of the Government is worse than ever; appears, 
indeed, to be quite desperate. It is faced with a 
whole series of problems which it cannot hope to solve 
without increasing its unpopularity. Its three main 
immediate tasks are to frame a policy on the Geddes 
Report, to introduce a Budget, and to reform the 
House of Lords. It cannot adopt the Geddes policy 
on Education, for there is scarcely a constituency in 
the country where a candidate would dare to defend 
that policy before a working-class audience. If, on 
the other hand, it insists on very drastic reductions 
in the Army and Navy it may have to face important 
resignations and even defeat in the House at the hands 
of its own supporters. With every cut that it decides 
upon, no matter what Department is concerned, it 
will make many new enemies and no new friends, 
The total of its economies will necessarily fall far below 
the figure proposed in the Geddes Report and, however 
conscientiously, therefore, it carries out its duty in 
this matter, it will be held to have failed and will get no 
credit. And its failure will be reflected in the extremely 
unpopular Budget which it will have to introduce; 
for there is no prospect of any remission of taxation 
except by a deliberate increase of the National Debt, 
—a policy which is perhaps not entirely out of the 
question. The House of Lords problem is just as difficult. 
The partial abolition of the hereditary principle which 
is all that is possible in a predominantly Conservative 
Parliament will please nobody at all, and any attempt 
to restore the Veto—which would please some people— 
will give the opponents of the Government in the 
constituencies the very battlecry which they would 
choose for themselves if the choice were theirs. 
Meanwhile, the internal difficulties of the Coalition 
increase with every week that passes, and the recent 
by-elections, the lessons of which are probably about 
to be repeated at Bodmin and West Wolverhampton, 
cannot fail to spread still further the growing spirit 
of sauve gui peut—which is death to any alliance. 


There is no way, it is true, by which the Government 
can escape from all these tangles except by a dissolution ; 
but, after all, that is only equivalent to saying that there 
is no way out of the frying-pan except into the fire. 
Sir George Younger has made it quite plain that for 
the time being, at any rate, his party prefers the 
frying-pan, and we can see no reason whatever for 
supposing that Mr. Lloyd George and his Coalition- 
Liberal friends are likely to prefer the fire. It 1s 
perfectly clear now that the Coalition has missed its 
tide—if it ever had one—and that if it were to appeal 
to the country immediately it would be overwhelmingly 
defeated. Why, then, should it make any such 
appeal? Its position is so bad that it seems hardly 
possible that it can become worse however long the 
election is postponed, and, conceivably, it might in 
a few months become a little better, if there were 4 
real revival of trade and a sensible diminution of 
unemployment. In normal conditions a Government 
might hesitate to hold on until the last moment 
face of so great a wave of unpopularity, lest it should 
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damage too seriously the prestige and future prospects 
of its party. But the Coalition has no prestige and no 
future prospects ; its death sentence has been formally 
pronounced this week, both by Mr. Chamberlain and 
by Sir George Younger. And if it is to be defeated it 
does not matter very much to Mr. Lloyd George how 
heavily it is defeated, for in any case he will have to 
find a new party label before he can hope to return 
to office. Therefore, he may as well continue to live 
at No. 10 Downing Street, for as long as he can, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he cannot stay 
there for another twelve months if he wishes to. The 
rank and file of the Coalition in the House of Commons 
are in a thoroughly bad temper, and are certain to revolt 
and to give their Whips some very anxious moments 
from time to time during the coming Session. But 
they are not likely to force a dissolution. If they 
should defeat the Government on some occasion, the 
chances are that they will apologise next day. For 
the majority of them, of both wings, know that their 
chances of sitting in the next Parliament are exceedingly 
slender, and in a very large number of cases actually 
non-existent, and such knowledge tends to promote a 
very generous and forgiving spirit towards the Govern- 
ment which they keep in power and which in return 
keeps them at Westminster. 

The whole of this argument, of course, depends upon 
the assumption that the defeat of the Coalition at the 
next General Election is a foregone conclusion. That 
assumption we make with the utmost confidence. 
We regard it as the one certain factor in an otherwise 
very uncertain situation. The strength of the Coalition 
in the country since 1919 has always been exaggerated ; 
both the Free Liberals and the Labour Party have been 
far too modest in their claims and their expectations. 
Apart from essentially accidental factors, such as the 
possible inability of the Opposition parties to finance 
a sufficient number of candidates, we do not believe 
that the Government could have obtained a majority 
on an appeal to the country at any time during the 
past eighteen months. But, however that may be, the 
question is now, in our opinion, beyond the region of 
conjecture. On every hand there are signs of a political 
landslide which will adequately —that is, utterly — 
efface the false verdict of 1918. There is an awakening 
of public interest in politics such as has not been known 
in this country for more than a decade, and such an 
awakening always means a great move to the left. 
If the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd 
George can muster in the next Parliament half their 
present numbers they will have done very well— 
and we shall be surprised. We are aware that this is not 
yet the general view, but the general view seems to 
us to be quite unduly influenced by the present 
numerical insignificance of the Opposition parties in 
the House of Commons. They form a very small 
minority, it is true, and they are perhaps even weaker 
in personnel than in numbers; nevertheless, if it is 
possible in these days to be sure of anything we may 
be sure that together they will command a majority 
in the next Parliament. 

It may be suggested by the doubters that we are 
overlooking the effect of an unprecedented number of 
three-cornered contests. We are ‘not. In a close 
election three-cornered contests may make a serious 
and even a decisive difference, but in a landslide, 
such as we anticipate, their importance is not nearly 
So great. In 1906 there were thirty-seven three- 
cornered fights of the simple Liberal-Labour-Conser- 





vative type. In thirty of them one of the two 
Progressives was victorious, and it is by no means 
certain, even as regards the remaining seven, that 
the Conservative would have been beaten in a 
straight fight. It is not a simple numerical prob- 
lem. Often a Liberal candidate and a Labour 
candidate tend to strengthen each other not merely 
by drawing votes from the Tory but by the com- 
bined effect of their propaganda. In a considerable 
number of constituencies, where Labour would lose in 
a straight fight, it will win in a three-cornered fight, 
In other, though fewer, constituencies, the Liberal 
Party stands to gain by the presence of a Labour 
candidate. Everybody recognises, of course, that from 
the Labour point of view it is often an advantage that 
“the property vote’’ should be divided between a 
Liberal and a Conservative, but it is less widely under- 
stood that in some places, especially in Lancashire and 
in the great ports, a large part of the working-class 
vote, failing a Labour candidate, is still likely to go to 
the Tory. In the next election there may very possibly 
be something like 150 or even 200 three-cornered 
contests, but whether the Conservatives will thereby 
gain even twenty or thirty seats which they would 
not otherwise have won is very doubtful. Moreover, it is 
highly probable that, notwithstanding all the peace- 
making efforts of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain 
there will be a considerable number of three-cornered 
fights of a different type, where a Coalition-Liberal or an 
official Unionist will be opposed by a “die-hard” Tory. 
On balance, we do not believe that the Opposition parties 
have very much to lose by three-cornered contests— 
certainly not enough to give the Coalition a new lease 
of power as things stand to-day. 

There remains, of course, an alternative which we 
have not considered. A good many people seem to 
entertain the idea that Mr. Lloyd George may resign 
without dissolving and invite the Conservative majority 
to carry on by itself. No doubt that course would have 
a great many advantages from the Prime Minister's 
point of view. If he were to have a few months in 
Opposition before the General Election and were not 
to permit himself to be restrained, by any unaccustomed 
sense of delicacy, from attacking his late colleagues, 
the whole situation would be transformed. But, on 
the whole, this hypothesis seems to us a little too 
fantastic. Even so supreme a quick-change artist as 
Mr. Lloyd George could hardly hope to carry through 
with success such a transformation, unless he were 
greatly favoured by fortune. Moreover, is there any 
Conservative leader who would be prepared to play the 
réle assigned to him in the comedy and to accept 
office at the fag-end of a tired and discredited 
Parliament ? But speculation on these questions is 
necessarily idle, for the factors by which they will be 
decided are nearly all personal rather than political 
factors, and however clearly we can envisage, or think 
we can envisage, the general situation and the prospects 
of the election, we cannot pretend to be able to penetrate 
into the mysteries. of Mr. Lloyd George’s Welsh 
mentality. In the last resort, the date of the election 
will depend upon his personal choice far more than 
upon any external circumstances. If we were obliged 
to express an opinion of some sort, we should be inclined 
to say that February, 1923, seems to us a little more 
likely than any other date that we have seen mentioned. 
But, admittedly, it is all guesswork. The Prime 
Minister may be more tired of office than we suppose 
and may go to the country in April. For us, at any 
rate, he cannot go to soon. 
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FRANCE AND GENOA 


T is now evident that the protracted Parliamentary 
crisis in Italy must mean a postponement of the 
Genoa Conference. But if the postponement is for 

a few weeks only—and there is no reason to expect that it 
will be for longer—it need not be regarded as of any serious 
importance. What is important is that the Conference 
should be held. We say this not merely because we hope 
to get from it some workable plans for the restoration of 
European trade and finances, but because of the larger 
issue of policy which lies behind any particular plans. 
The struggle between the two contending theories, the 
French theory and the European theory, of Europe has 
become plainer and sharper, and Genoa is a strategic point 
in this struggle. There are still difficulties ahead, but the 
events of the last few weeks have made the prospects look 
more hopeful. Amid the fog of rumour and innuendo and 
diplomatic intrigue, one thing at least stands out fairly 
clear: Mr. Lloyd George has screwed himself up to oppose 
M. Poincaré, and we have made some ground. 

M. Poincaré’s earliest efforts to disembarrass himself of 
his inconvenient legacy from Cannes, whatever state of 
mind they may have produced in France, have served the 
useful purpose of provoking thought in other countries. 
With the aid of MM. Viviani and Bourgeois and a party of 
strange converts in the Paris Press, he hoisted the standard 
of the League of Nations. The rebuilding of Europe, he 
declared, was an international affair, the only true inter- 
national body was the League, and the hole-and-corner 
project of Genoa was both a betrayal and a futility. Before 
this remarkable demonstration there were a good many 
people in this country and elsewhere who had qualms on 
behalf of the League. Most of them, we believe, are now 
converted, and understand sufficiently well the reasons 
why the League is not the proper body to handle the Genoa 
programme—which, incidentally, may be the reasons why 
France thought it was the proper body. It is obvious that 
the Americans would have nothing to do with a League 
of Nations Conference, and there was, and is, at least a 
chance that they will interest themselves in the Genoa 
Conference. Germany and Russia, though possibly they 
might have accepted an invitation from the League, would 
not have attended as equals with the other nations, 
since they are non-members. Moreover, the League could 
conclude nothing. It might submit recommendations to 
its Council, but those recommendations, be it remembered, 
to become effective decisions would require unanimity in 
the Council. It is not difficult to see that a liberum veto 
in the hands of France would make a mockery of three- 
quarters of the agenda. Foiled in this attempt, M. Poincaré 
has made another move. His Note to the British Govern- 
ment is described by his friends as a very proper request 
for the elucidation of certain obscurities in the Genoa 
programme. We ourselves prefer to regard it, in the words 
of one of his own countrymen, as “ a document full of very 
clever objections designed to start a discussion of infinite 
duration.” But the Downing Street fish has not risen to 
the bait, and the only perceptible effect so far, as the 
Times gloomily observed a day or two ago, is to provide 
the unedifying spectacle of a “silent duel ’’ between the 
British and French Governments. To this there have 
succeeded the visits of the Czecho Slovakian Prime Minister 
to London and Paris. Whether any hopes were cherished 
in France that Dr. Benes would lend himself to the wrecking 
of the Conference, we are not quite sure; but if there were 
such hopes, they have evidently been disappointed. Dr. 
Benes has made it quite plain that he regards the holding 
of the Conference as vital, and has had what are stated to 
be very important discussions with Mr. Lloyd George. The 
secret of what Dr. Benes has said is closely kept, but it is 
represented in certain quarters that one of his main objects 
was to bring the French and the British views into agree- 
ment, Whether the suggestion is true or not does not 


very much matter, but it does raise the question, which is 
worth considering carefully, of the importance of such an 
agreement. 

It is obvious that if the Genoa Conference could be 
opened with the two principal Powers in complete harmony 
about the measures necessary for the reconstruction of 
Europe and prepared with an honest and courageous policy 
for carrying them out, all would be for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. It is also obvious that, if we cannot 
get that, it is still desirable to go in with agreement on as 
many points as we can. But we confess to a good deal of 
suspicion of some of the apostles of harmony. They pitch 
their demands high. ‘“‘ If the Genoa Conference . . is to 
achieve any success at all,” says the Times, “if it is not 
to be a source of even greater dangers than those it is 
intended to combat, a close and definite agreement between 
France and England upon the programme is a first necessity.” 
We demur to this. A very similar argument might have 
been used before the Washington Conference, and no doubt 
would have been used if the Times had been as anxious 
to bring Washington to naught as it is to bring Genoa to 
naught. Who doubts that if Washington had had to wait 
till we had come to preliminary agreements about our 
naval strength and our Pacific policy with Japan or France, 
it would still be waiting? The Washington Conference 
achieved success without any of the parties having pre- 
viously tied their hands—and, indeed, because they had 
not tied them. But the Times proceeds obligingly to 
throw some more light for us on what it—and we may assume, 
the French Government—understands by “close and 
definite agreement.” ‘There can be no question,” we 
are told, “ of lightly experimenting in such Conferences. . . 
This is no time for experiments. It is time for results, 
preceded and made certain by careful preparations for 
definite objects.” 

. What are these certain and carefully-prepared results ? 
There stand on the programme, as it was drawn up at 
Cannes, a number of first-class economic problems—problems 
of currency, transport, trade relations, tariffs. A solution 
of all these is vital for Russia and the States of Eastern 
and Central Europe ; it is little less urgent for this country 
and Italy, and for France herself, did she but know it. In 
the abstract she does know it, but she sees that in fact 
their solution involves the political dangers she is seeking 
to avoid. She has already seriously cut down the utility 
of the Conference by her insistence on excluding German 
reparations from its scope and on refusing to discuss any- 
thing but purely economic questions with Russia. But to 
make assurance doubly sure, we are now asked to “ prepare 
certain results.”” In other words, we are to bind ourselves 
by some pledges or formulas, which may reduce all our 
plans to nonsense. We are not enamoured of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposed meeting with M. Poincaré at Boulogne. 
He has already given away quite enough, and we would 
rather have him pursuing the “ silent duel ” from Downing 
Street than indulging in his old art of seaside diplomacy. 

We are confident, however, that whatever precautions 
may be taken, this Conference will “lead to politics.” 
It is inconceivable that intelligent men from thirty nations 
should meet in present circumstances without exposing 
the hollowness of the pretence that European economics 
can be dissociated from European politics. And it is 
precisely to the exposure of that pretence that we refer 
when we say that Genoa is a strategic point. The French 
policy of a Continent dominated by France, with the 
acquiescence and, if occasion requires, the active aid of 
Britain and Italy, with a disarmed and tributary Germany, 
a Russia held at arm’s length and a number of lesser States 
amenable either to French influence or French intrigue— 
this policy it is which has kept open the wounds of Europe 
ever since the Armistice. It has unhappily been sustained 
by the feebleness of our own policy, which has been animated 
at one time by vindictiveness, at another by sentimentality, 
and always by the vanity of Mr. Lloyd George. But it !s 
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now, we hope, to receive a severe check. M. Poincaré 
may have it in his power to impair the effectiveness of the 
Conference, and possibly even to make a fiasco of it from 
the point of view of economic reconstruction. But, if he 
does that, he will not bring obloquy on the authors of the 
Conference, as his friends predict, so much as on himself 
and France. There will be unprepared results at Genoa, 
as there were at Washington, and it is incredible that 
French politicians should have forgotten that recent piece 
of history. Nor will M. Poincaré be able to undo the effects 
of bringing Russia into touch with the other nations. One of 
these effects may well be to impel both the British and the 
Italian Governments to the step of giving de jure recognition 
to the Soviet Republic. It is a step which, in point of fact, 
is demanded by common sense, for the mutual interests 
of two great Powers cannot be satisfactorily maintained 
by half-accredited commercial gentlemen with fantastic 
titles. There is no reason to believe that Mr. Lloyd George 
objects to the recognition of Russia, and still less to believe 
that any possible successor of his would object to it. It 
is childish to plead the Entente against peace with Russia 
or peace with Germany. Nobody in England outside two 
or three newspaper offices really imagines that the Entente 
alone saves us from anarchy and ruin. Most of us believe, 
on the contrary, that, in its present form, it has become a 
mischievous fetish, and with the complete failure of Genoa 
we doubt whether M. Poincaré would be able to prevent 
it from toppling to pieces. Nor, finally, would he be able to 
prevent one further result of a failure of this Conference— 
that is to say, another Conference. For there must be 
economic reconstruction and there must be political recon- 
struction—with or without the consent of France—and there 
is no other way save that of international discussion and 
agreement. Mr. Lloyd George has the opportunity of 
showing his statesmanship by standing firm on Genoa. 
M. Poincaré may show a still greater statesmanship by 
changing his mind about Genoa. 


A GEDDES COMMITTEE FOR 


INDUSTRY 


N_ extra-constitutional, extra-Parliamentary Com. 
A mittee has probed public expenditure and made 
various proposals, good, bad and indifferent, for 

its reduction. We may like the Ministry of Defence idea 
or dislike the proposals to slash wildly at Education, but 
everybody finds something good in the Geddes Report, for 
everybody is so very tired of paying crushing taxes, not 
infrequently upon an income which has a statutory as 
distinguished from an actual existence. The deceitfulness 
of average, when fat years are followed by a terribly lean 
one, unhinges the judgment of the taxpayer; it serves 
little to remind him that he cannot have it both ways, and 
that he gained by the same system when profits leaped in 
the war and after the war. It is not an atmosphere for 
sober judgment; he, indeed, is most acclaimed as an 
“economist” who exhibits the wildest signs of panic and 
the greatest inability to take long views. Our exports in 
January, commonly alleged to be desperately low, were as 
great in quantity (quantity, observe; they were, of course, 
enormously greater in value) as in 1900, a record year of 
boom trade thought remarkable not long before the war. 
This does not prevent Press and platform scaremongers 
commonly stating that our export trade no longer exists, and 
that black ruin is only to be arrested by such expedients 
as packing fifty children into a class, by breaking faith 
with civil servants and school teachers, and by cutting 
down the training of maimed ex-soldiers. Even as the 
panic articles are written exports rise, which shows how 
fortunate it is that only a very small fraction of us are 
— in writing about things instead of getting about 

m. 


Those who favour the conception of calling in a few 
business men to set matters right might well consider the 
extension of so cheap a thing. If five just men can so 
rapidly and neatly demolish the experience of trained 
administrators and the legislative wisdom of many Parlia- 
ments, why not the major saving of farming out the State 
to them? I have seen Sir Eric Geddes looking extremely 
well both as a general in red tabs and as an admiral in 
blue and gold. That he would ably fill the bill as Shogun 
we need not doubt. I should prefer him to—but never 
mind to whom I should prefer him. Perhaps one of those 
curious people who indulge in the hideous pastime of 
statistics will compute for us the generous savings which 
would be consequent upon closing down things at 
Westminster. 


And yet a greater thing remains to do. The nation has 
survived not merely a Coalition Government but a flood 
of extraordinary commercial misfortunes. It is strange 
that while the talk is all of Waste no one pauses to reflect 
upon the hundreds of millions which have been vainly 
dissipated by private hands at a time when the country 
needed to conserve all its resources. In the abuse of lan- 
guage Economy suffers almost as much as Art. The only 
spending which finds denunciation is that of Government 
Departments. The Press and the alleged economists looked 
on unmoved when the close of the war witnessed an orgy 
of company promotions based on visionary values. A 
great fleet of steamships was sold to the public for a fortune 
and bought back for a song. The staple trade of Lan- 
cashire was weakened by financial excesses. Wild-cat 
company promotions became the order of the day. Vainly 
some of us directed attention to the course of prices after 
the Franco-German War and endeavoured to stem the tide 
of folly. Great commercial magnates plunged wildly. 
Huge future commitments were made in fibres, in metals, 
in rubber and in paper. The banks, too, freely extended 
credits upon the basis of prices which were bound to crash. 
Then came, as it was bound to come, a slump which was 
inversely proportionate to the height of the gingerbread 
edifice which had been erected by the architects of our 
fortunes. 


And then, it is true, some belated observations appeared 
in the Press. It is not necessary to hold particular flota- 
tions up to special opprobrium, but here, omitting names, 
are a few of the comments which were made. Said the 
Times of July 20th, 1921: “ It is difficult to find in the 
report and accounts of Ltd., any crumbs of comfort 
for those who subscribed to the shares offered in the pros- 
pectus issued in December, 1919. . . . proposals will be 
submitted for reducing the company’s capital by £2,150,000. 
The company’s brief record affords one of the worst examples 
yet seen of boom finance.” Said the Evening Standard of 
August 8rd, 1921, under the heading “ Another Cata- 
clysm”: “It was early in 1919 that ——- Works was 
formed to amalgamate several concessions ; it has ‘ fused ” 
already, and therefore it is to be added to the large number 
of post-war promotions that have suffered. It is proposed 
to write off at least 16s. per ordinary share, which in itself 
is bad enough, but at the same time first mortgage deben- 
tures up to £150,000 are to be created.” Said the Pall 
Mall Gazette of August 2nd, 1921: “ Many cinema com- 
panies floated during the industrial boom of 1920 are 
already in sore financial straits. The promoters apparently 
did not look far enough ahead, and seemed to think that 
the industrial prosperity had come to stay.” Said the 
Evening Standard of September 3rd, 1921: “ Every day 
brings evidence of the recklessness with which joint stock 
companies were floated in 1919. After a ban of several 
years, the public were in the mood to absorb new joint 
stock issues, and promoters lost no opportunity in pro- 
viding food to meet the appetite. Millions of money have 
been lost as a result of these public subscriptions to joint 
stock promotions during the period mentioned. It was in 
o 
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June, 1919, that Ltd., offered 1,600,000 shares for 
sale at par (£1). On this investment there is a market 
depreciation of over 50 per cent... .” 

One could fill many copies of this journal with a bare 
record of facts relating to the huge sums which were thus 
squandered even while the coal mines of the nation remained 
under-capitalised, and while our transport arrangements 
equally suffered from lack of proper economic co-ordination 
and equipment. And lest those who do not invest be too 
much inclined to throw stones at those who do, let it be 
pointed out that the new capital issues of the two years 
1919-1920 amounted to £621,000,000, and that, while much 
of this was wasted, it may be compared with the fact that 
in the same two years as much as £856,000,000 was spent 
by the nation on alcohol, mainly bad beer and baneful 
whisky. So that, after all, commercial operations were 
quite modest as compared with the depredations of the 
common thirst. 

The vagaries of private waste have found expression in 
much more than frantic company promotion. There have 
been far too many cases calling for the attention of the 
law or the liquidator. A great armaments firm entirely 
misunderstood its undertaking with a famous admiral and 
was cast in damages. A great rubber firm made a loss of 
£8,000,000 in a single year, and has just appointed a little 
Geddes Committee of its own to find an explanation. An 
alleged bank made away with an enormous sum belonging 
to poor people, and its boastful advertisements actually 
appeared in the Press after it had stopped payment. A 
great insurance company, which declared a dividend of 
250 per cent. on its ordinary shares for 1920-21, and which 
a few months ago was making the most glowing and duly 
attested statements as to its position, has suddenly col- 
lapsed in insolvency. A great financial firm so far mis- 
understood the contracts into which it had entered that a 
judge was moved to sarcastic observations in which he 
remarked that “ those giants of finance, on closer inspection, 
dwindled to very ordinary proportions. They transacted 
business with each other, involving millions, in the most 
unbusinesslike way. They met, they chatted, and they 
disappeared, without making any memoranda of what 
passed or any contemporary entries in diaries to confirm 
their recollection.” This last case, like the Mikado’s little 
experiments with boiling oil, has a great deal of humour 
in it, for its own published journal, current while the judge 
was speaking the words quoted, was full of the usual sort 
of article, by Mr. Hartley Withers and Mr. Harold Cox, in 
which the incompetence of Governments and Government 
officials was commented upon in the usual “ economic ” 
terms. 

Let us not in our turn indulge in the common vice of 
exaggeration. The nation survives these details because 
there is happily with us a body of sound business men 
who, within the limitations of private enterprise as we 
know it, conduct their undertakings soberly and conserva- 
tively. These have weathered the storm and, inasmuch 
as our general welfare depends upon the sanity of private 
enterprise, we should not forget that we are greatly indebted 
to those who work with skill and judgment to maintain 
the existing economic fabric of the State, which no one 
that I know of has either the power or the ability suddenly 
to change. I name no names in this connection, any 
more than I did in the other, but I should a great deal 
more enjoy doing it. 

The sum of this matter of national waste is that com- 
merce, as now practised, is necessarily very wasteful and 
that its present forms lend themselves to much abuse, 
For every pound wasted by State Departments constantly 
under merciless criticism, many pounds are squandered by 
irresponsibles to whom are committed interests which in 
one sense are private, but which are also truly public and 
national. It would indeed be interesting to know what 
Sir Eric Geddes, admittedly a first-class business man, 





would report upon the organisation of, let us say, the tea 
trade, or the wool trade, or the marketing of vegetables 
and fruit in London. We already know what, as Minister 
of Transport, he told the House of Commons about the 
technical curiosities of our railway system. I should love 
to have his report on our coal mines; I fancy it would be 
much less tender than that of Mr. Justice Sankey. The 
Geddes Committee will soon be out of commission so far 
as State Offices are concerned. Would that we could set 
it to tell the truth about the appalling waste of our fuel 
and of the industries which are based upon it. 
Leo Cutozza Money. 


THE BUILDING GUILD—A 
PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
A FEW years ago it was a commonplace to dismiss 


the whole movement for the “ self-governing 

workshop” as one of the failures of a past 
generation. The Christian Socialists had for a moment 
given it a theoretical sanction, but their practical failure 
was admitted. It was known, indeed, that certain 
workshops manned by co-operative producers still main- 
tained themselves in a few trades, and sold their products 
partly in the open market but more largely through the 
consumers’ co-operative movement. These, however, clearly 
possessed no special significance, and there was no sign 
that they were likely to do more, at most, than hold their 
own. Co-operative production by associations of pro- 
ducers had passed into history, and had ceased to be 
regarded as a living movement. 

This was the situation when, a dozen years ago, the 
Guild Socialist movement made its first appearance. The 
Guild Socialists, it is true, were not advocates of pro- 
ducers’ co-operation, and there were vital differences 
between their plan and the idea of the self-governing 
workshop. But the two movements were alike in basing 
their schemes of industrial organisation on the association 
of producers rather than of consumers; and the early 
Guild Socialists had the failure of the “ self-governing 
workshop ” flung at them again and again in the course 
of their propaganda. However, they made some headway. 
The State Socialism dominant at the time had not struck 
deep roots, and was, indeed, already unpopular in wide 
circles of the working class. Belief in it had been imposed 
as a dogma in the Labour movement, but the true believers 
were few. Guild Socialism, linking itself up closely with 
the positive work of the Trade Unions, which were 
beginning to struggle half consciously for a greater control 
in industry, made an immediate impression. It made a 
clearly Trade Union appeal, and the younger generation 
of Trade Unionists listened readily to the new gospel. 
Its influence, and that of parallel movements based also 
on an appeal to the producer, were soon manifested in 
revised Trade Union programmes and plans of action. 

The war for the time prevented Guild Socialist plans 
from being put to the test, but it provided a soil immensely 
favourable to the growth of the idea. On its conclusion 
the influence of Guild Socialism was evident in the scheme 
submitted by the miners to the Coal Commission, in the 
railwaymen’s plan of control—in a dozen different industrial 
programmes formulated by the Trade Unions. If planning, 
however, had been all, no progress would have been made. 
But, after an ineffective attempt to create a Guild in the 
building industry by agreement between employers and 
workers had broken down, the building trade operatives 
of Manchester took matters into their own hands, formed 
a Guild, and came forward with an offer to build, at cost 
price, as many houses as the Manchester City Couneil 
might require. This example was followed in one district 
after another, until there were well over a hundred local 
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Guild organisations in being, loosely connected through 
the parent body at Manchester, and based in every case 
directly on the Trade Union branches of the building 
operatives. 

This was at the beginning of 1920. The first half of 
the year was consumed in a long wrangle with the Ministry 
of Health, which was unwilling to sanction contracts on 
the basis proposed by the Guild—a basis of cost, including 
no profit, but with a provision for continuous pay to all 
workers engaged on the job. At last a compromise was 
reached, and the Ministry agreed to sanction a limited 
number of contracts on an experimental basis. By this 
time many local authorities had accepted, subject to the 
sanction of the Ministry, the Guild tenders, which were 
almost uniformly lower than those of the ordinary con- 
tractors. At last the stage was cleared for an experiment 
in the direct control of industry by the workers. 

For rather more than a year now the Building Guilds 
have been at work. They have well over two million 
pounds’ worth of contracts in hand, and the total would 
be at least twice as great but for the refusal of the Ministry 
of Health to sanction many contracts accepted by local 
authorities. During the year the local Guild bodies have 
united to form a single National Guild, closely connected 
with, and supported by, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. New forms of contract, 
guaranteeing to the purchaser that the estimated price 
will not be exceeded, although he will benefit if the cost is 
less than the estimate, have been adopted ; and a beginning 
has been made with the execution of work for private 
purchasers as well as for local authorities—an expansion 
made immediately necessary by the abandonment of the 
Government’s housing programme. This is, and would be 
for the most heavily capitalised profit-making concern, 
a really remarkable record of progress for a single year’s 
work; and it has been accomplished, to all intents and 
purposes, without any capital at all, with the aid of over- 
drafts allowed by the Co-operative Bank, on the perfectly 
good security of payments due from local authorities. 
Moreover, the Guild has not only expanded ; it has carried 
out good work. The quality of its craftsmanship has 
been generally praised by Government inspectors, by 
local surveyors, by special investigators appointed to 
report upon its work. All the big contracts upon which 
it has embarked are still incomplete, and no final financial 
figures can yet be given. But, on the work done, cost 
has been almost uniformly below estimate, which was 
itself well below the estimates of rival contractors. 


Is the Building Guild, then, destined to demonstrate 
that those who saw in the failure of the self-governing 
workshop a general failure of producers’ control in industry 
were wide of the mark? No one can reasonably hold 
that there has been time enough to allow either success 
or failure to be conclusively demonstrated ; many a self- 
governing workshop was successful in its early years, 
only to fail when the element of enthusiasm had departed. 
The Building Guilds, however, have certainly accomplished 
enough to make a re-examination of the whole question 
desirable. This is the more necessary because the Guild 
movement is now spreading from the building industry 
to other trades, and there is every sign that further 
extensions are to be expected. It is, of course, clear that 
the building industry, in the period immediately following 
the Armistice, offered quite exceptional opportunities for 
a Guild experiment. The need for houses was urgent, 
and the Government had embarked on a considerable 
housing scheme. At the same time trade was booming, 
and both factory extensions and luxury building were 
being carried out on a large scale. The master builders 
had no difficulty in getting all the work they wanted, or 
m exacting high prices from -industrial and private pur- 
chasers alike. Consequently they did not, to say the 
least, cut fine their tenders te the local authorities, pre- 


ferring to concentrate as much of the available labour as 
they could on the most paying work. Where the Guilds 
entered the field with competitive tenders, the master 
builders often brought down their prices sharply, but there 
was still a considerable margin of profit which the Guilds 
were able to eliminate. Consequently the Guild tenders 
were usually the lowest ; and, even if their men had worked 
no better than the employees of private builders, they 
could have produced for the public at a lower price. 

But there is ample evidence that the Guildsmen did 
work better and harder, improving notably the quality as 
well as the quantity of the work done. The difference 
has probably grown less to-day, not because Guild work 
has slackened, but because, in face of the threat of 
unemployment, more work is being done for the private 
employer; but observers seem to be agreed that the 
standard of Guild work is still well above that of private 
employment. The Guild Socialists maintain that this is 
because a new motive—the motive of free and self-governing 
service—has been brought into play. They claim that 
there are vital differences between their plan and the 
previous experiments in producers’ control. The pro- 
ducers’ Co-operative Societies have still worked for profit, 
and have distributed at least a part of their profits as a 
bonus on wages. The Guilds work wholly without profit, 
and rely for the incentive to good work on the sense that 
the work is being done for the public in response to a real 
need, and that the Guildsman has behind him the security 
and status conferred by continuous pay. Undoubtedly 
this counts; and for quite as much counts the feeling, 
very strong among the Guild workers, that in their efforts 
the working class and its claim for self-government in 
industry are on their trial before the public. 

But the most pressing difficulties of the Guild movement 
arise not in connection with the willingness of its workers, 
but in the sphere of purchase of materials and of finance, 
So far there has been no boycott of the Guilds by the 
makers of building materials, although in one case an 
attempted boycott had to be met by the importation of 
cement from abroad through the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. But a boycott is still possible, and, short of 
that, a refusal of the best trade terms for materials might 
easily be applied. This could, perhaps, be met by Labour 
action if it arose, but it might present serious difficulties 
and counteract the cheapening of the other factors of 
production. Greater still is the financial difficulty. On 
public contracts it was possible to get the necessary plant 
and materials on credit secured on the payments to be 
made by the local authorities. But for the big extension 
on private work which they are now undertaking the Guilds 
must have capital. Hence the appeal for a loan of £150,000 
which the National Building Guild is now making, 
primarily to the Building Trade Unions. The National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives has already 
backed this appeal, and probably the money will be forth- 
coming; but clearly much more will soon be wanted if 
the Guild is to operate effectively on a national scale. 
The present loan is being raised at 3} per cent. ; but there 
are limits to the sums which can be raised at this rate. 


Because of the comparatively small capital required for 
most building operations, the Building Guild is less troubled 
by the financial difficulty than the workers in many other 
industries who have started, or are now endeavouring to 
start, on Guild lines. In certain cases, indeed, such as 
furnishing and clothing, an effective start has been made 
with very little capital. But the Provisional Engineering 
Guild Committee has quite clearly a much more difficult 
task before it, while for such industries as mining or iron 
and steel manufacture the initiation of Guilds by unaided 
working class action is clearly impossible. Guilds in these 
and in other large-scale industries can only come, if at all, 
by other methods, such as the scheme for what was 
practically a Mining Guild placed by the miners before the 
c2 
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Coal Commission. Until larger changes in industry are 
taken in hand by the collective action of the whole com- 
munity, we may expect Guild experiments to be restricted 
to cases in which no large accumulation of capital is 
necessary for a beginning. We do not pretend to know 
yet whether they will succeed in securely establishing 
their position within this sphere, but it is obviously desirable 
that the experiment should have a fair trial on the largest 
possible scale. None of us are in love with State enterprise, 
or can contemplate with equanimity a general extension 
of State operation in industry as the sole alternative to 
capitalism, except within the sphere of the consumers’ 
Co-operative movement. State ownership of basic industries 
like the mines and the railways is, we believe, bound to 
come, on grounds of public policy ; but, if their administra- 
tion can be provided for by methods other than bureau- 
cratic control under political influence, there is everything 
to be said for giving the alternative a full trial. 

The Guilds in the building and other industries, there- 
fore, ought to be closely watched by the public, not only 
because of what they may do within their own sphere 
of action, but as possible examples of a new form of 
industrial organisation capable of being far more widely 
applied. There ought to be the fullest publicity with 
regard to their doings and results; and, so far from 
throwing obstacles in their way, the Ministry of Health 
and the local authorities ought to aim at bringing out 
their potentialities to the full. It is necessary still to 
regard them as an experiment, but the successes which 
they have already achieved are enough to warrant a 
considerable extension of the field over which the experi- 
ment is to be tried. 


ODD VOLUMES 


T is a curious habit, the habit of collecting books. It 

I is not necessarily the same thing as the habit of 
reading. Most of us who have bookshelves collect 
scores—perhaps, hundreds—of volumes that we shall never 
read. We keep them as a kind of store of knowledge. 
They are to us what money at the bank is to a financier. 
They are a second brain, and we feel that, if our own brain 
fails, we can call in the aid of these reserves on our shelves. 
To possess the Encyclopedia Britannica alone gives many 
men this confidence. Even the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
however, cannot allay the appetite of a man who has once 
become generally acquisitive of books. If anything, it 
sharpens his appetite. It teaches him of the existence of 
subjects of which he had probably never before heard, 
leading him from stereo-isomerism to paleobotany. I am, 
I suspect, a person with unusually small powers of resist- 
ance, and am more easily tempted by a subject of which 
I shall never know anything than most men would be in 
the same circumstances. How else can I explain the 
presence on my shelves of such books as The Naga Tribes 
of Manipur, The Mafulu Mountain People of New Guinea, 
and Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia? It may be 
thought that I suffer from a suppressed wish to travel in 
wild places and, perhaps, to hunt tigers and rhinoceroses. 
I should be more inclined to consider this explanation if it 
were not that I can see, not far from these volumes, other 
volumes of such an entirely different character as The 
A.B.C. of Collecting Old English Pottery, Heraldry for 
Amateurs, and The Child Welfare Movement. Then there 
are books about Greek sculpture, about ancient Egyptian 
religion, about Socialism, about birds, about gardening, 
about the French Revolution, about Shakespeare, about 
auction bridge, about poetry, about astronomy, about 
Ireland, about butterflies, about ideals, about Japanese 
prints, about the Bible, about books, about numismatics, 
about Bergson. There is no more reason in the collection 
than in the alphabet. I cannot explain how I came to 
make such a collection, unless it is that somewhere there 


is hidden in me a Faust with a desire for universal know- 
ledge. It is as though I had said to myself, “‘ Some day 
—though not just now—I shall take down and read this 
book, Astrology and Religion Among the Greeks and Romans.” 
And so on, through a thousand volumes. To have a shelf 
of such books is to enjoy a great deal of potential reading. 
It is for the pleasures of potential reading that I keep a 
copy of The Confessions of St. Augustine in the original 
Latin. It is still uncut save for the first two pages, and 
I have no doubt I shall put off cutting the rest of it til] 
some fine, idle, sunny afternoon in eternity. To possess 
a book of this kind is its own reward. Perhaps the book 
means even more to me on account of my not having read 
it. At present it is not an achievement, but a hope, a 
perpetual promise. After all, to have read a book is to have 
vulgarised it. It is to have exchanged Samarcand for 
Southend—the unknown for the known. 

It is a strange fact that unread books go on accumulating 
for years, unchallenged and almost unnoticed, until one 
day either the walls begin to burst or one moves into another 
house. At such a crisis, one is amazed to find what very 
queer fish have contrived to squeeze themselves into places 
on the shelves. I was not surprised last week to see on 
my shelves a large book of nearly six hundred pages called 
Hermeneutic Interpretation of the Origin of the Social State 
of Man and of the Destiny of the Adamic Race. Anyone 
might take home a book like that to find out what the title 
meant. Besides, who, if he opened the book, could resist 
such a chapter heading as “‘ Orpheus, Moses, and Fo-hi; 
Who They Were.” Who could resist, I mean, putting 
it on their shelves? It is perfectly easy to resist reading 
it. But the books that it has surprised me most to find 
on my shelves are the books on health and medicine. I am 
all the more surprised because I never read books on 
medicine. I do not mind confessing to an occasional dip 
into a reference book which gives all the diseases in alpha- 
betical order with a description of their symptoms. I have 
been spared many an anxious night through taking it down 
and discovering that an occipital headache does not neces- 
sarily mean what I thought it meant. The sort of medical 
books, however, of which I find to my astonishment that 
my shelves are full are books with names like What Shall 
I Eat? and How to Live Long. I got rid of Self-Help for 
Nervous Women some years ago. I gave it and With a 
Dog-Sleigh in Canada to a woman’s suffrage bazaar. The 
lady who ran the stall told me afterwards that she sold 
both books to the same person, who said, as she took up 
With a Dog-Sleigh in Canada, “‘ This will do for the spare 
room.” Possibly it was for the haunted room that she 
bought Self-Help for Nervous Women. Now, I had been 
keeping that book for years; I do not know why. I do not 
know any nervous women—at least, I never met a woman 
who was half so nervous as I am myself. As for What 
Shall I Eat? it can be said in its favour that the subject 
is a good one. Probably, when I took it home, I thought 
it was full of descriptions of the sort of delicacies that 
you see in Fortnum and Mason’s windows. Alas, on 
looking through the book lately, when owing to a flitting 
I had to make a clearance of some hundreds of volumes, 
I found that it might as well have been called What Shall 
I Not Eat? Pages are wasted on such subjects as bread 
and potatoes. Thus, when the appetite craves for some- 
thing like a Ritz dinner, the author solemnly harps on such 
things as this: 

Bread is for all, hale or ailing, the fundamental element of ali- 
mentation. From the physiological standpoint the man who 
performs manual labour requires a large quantity of it. So far as 
pathological conditions are concerned, we know of no disease in 
which the use of bread is especially indicated ; but there are such 
in which, by retaliation, as it were, it is badly tolerated and may 
even prove harmful. 


No doubt it is a good book for those who wish to read 


that sort of thing. I confess I prefer Plutarch or Words- 
worth or Edgar Wallace. I do not wish to be told that 
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“the action of eggs on the liver has given rise to endless 
discussion,” or that : 

If large quantities are eaten, eggs may become injurious, as the 
liver becomes surcharged not only with nitrogenous bodies, but also 
with fat and lecithin. Chemical analysis of foies gras shows how 
quickly lecithin is accumulated in the liver. 

It makes me melancholy to think that I have for years 
been giving house-room to this sort of stuff under a mis- 
apprehension. The last man in the world whose opinion 
I would take on what to eat would be a doctor. It is far 
safer to consult a waiter, and not a bit more expensive. 

There are other books of a medical kind, however, which 
I have been delighted to discover lately on my shelves. 
I have thrown away many books in the last fortnight, but 
I have not thrown away A Stitch in Time. Just as I was 
about to throw it away, I opened it by chance at the cure 
for hiccoughs, which runs : 

Draw in deep breaths, holding them as long as possible. If this 
fails, pull tongue out with handkerchief and place a piece of salt 
or soda bicarbonate on the back of it. Continue to hold the tongue 
out for a few minutes. Put mustard plaster on stomach. 

I am not sure that, in certain cases, treatment so drastic 
would not be resented. It is not everyone—even in the 
genial afterglow of a City banquet—who would allow you 
to pull out his tongue with a handkerchief and to place a 
piece of salt or soda bicarbonate on the back of it. It 
is not even everyone who would allow you without protest 
to put a mustard plaster on his stomach. Thus, this volume 
of “Simple and Practical Remedies and Suggestions for 
Use when a Physician cannot be Immediately Secured and 
in Cases Considered too Trivial for Professional Care” may 
well fail at the first impact of its advice on real life. 

The first chapter of this admirable book is called “* Miscel- 
laneous Casualties,” and it covers a number of the more 
terrifying things that may happen to us, from dog and 
snake bites to “nose bleed.” One of the most useful 
paragraphs is headed “ Swallowing Buttons, Coins, ete.” 
It begins : 

If lodged in throat remove with forceps, piece of wire, crochet 
needle, or by a sharp slap on the back with patient’s head and 
arms hanging down. Infants can easily be inverted, holding by 


legs. 

What seems odd to an ordinary reader is that writers of 
books of this kind take it for granted that a piece of wire 
can be got hold of in less time than a doctor. I confess, if 
at a crisis I were suddenly told to go and fetch a piece of 
wire, I should not know how to set about it. I could, no 
doubt, if given time enough, discover a hardware merchant’s, 
but even then I should not care to order less than a yard, as 
a smaller quantity would look mean, and a yard of wire 
would be far too long to put down a child’s throat unless it 
had actually swallowed the button. On the whole, I prefer 
the alternative mode of treatment, for, as the author of 
A Stitch in Time reminds us, “‘ infants can easily be inverted, 
holding by legs.” 

Dipping into the book, I came on a number of other curious 
pieces of information in the chapter called “ Everyday 
Troubles,” among which, I regret to find, are included 
cracked toes, lumbago, and boils, but the following chapter 
of “general information and hints” pleased me still more on 
account of the kindly spirit in which the reader is told how to 
take care of a hot-water bottle. There is too much thought- 
lessness in the common attitude to hot-water bottles. 
The author of A Stitch in Time would have us treat them as 
considerately as a little girl treats her doll. Thus: 

Fill bottle only a third full. Lay bottle lengthwise on flat surface, 
holding neck up, allowing water to fill neck. Expel all air by gently 
patting the bottle. Screw on cork and invert. Dry off and make 
sure of no leakage. Put cover on or wrap in towel. 

Could anything be more sympathetic, more humane ? And, 
indeed, there is nothing responds more quickly to humane 
treatment than a hot-water bottle. Treat it roughly, flood 
it with boiling water, and it will struggle, kick, and give great 
gasping sobs, and, as likely as not, burn the hand that feeds 
it. Treat it tenderly, and pat it’ gently while filling it with 


water of exactly the right heat, and it will purr like a kitten. 
I once knew a man who called his hot-water bottle “* Willie,” 
and who used to talk to it, as he filled it, as if it had been a 
pet animal. 

The worst of it is, however, if one begins to read the books 
one finds on one’s shelves, one has no time to get rid of them. 
And, delightful as it is to hurl books on a heap to be thrown 
away, how much more delightful it is to open one of them 
casually and to come on such a passage as I have just come 
on in Man’s Best Food: 

Chrysippos, a Stoic (282-209 3.c.), considered that animals 
had reasoning powers. Democritus, and after him Pliny, ascribed 
moral characteristics and religious feeling to elephants. 

The discovery of such a passage confirms one in one’s belief 
that there is probably something in every book that makes 
it worth keeping. I have to exert my will to keep from 
peeping between the covers of some of these monsters in 
two volumes for fear I should find something interesting in 
them, and not have the heart to add them to the sacrificial 
pile. You may think it impossible to find anything inter- 
esting in a book in two volumes, but I remember doing so 
several times. ¥. ¥. 


THE SECRET OF ‘“ ROYALTY” 


ANY reasons are given why the monarchy should be 
M preserved but, whether they are good or bad, 
they do not explain the facts of Royalty as they 
can be observed in this country and at this moment. You 
might hold, for instance, that a King was a better head 
for the British Empire than a President, but that cool, 
practical, opinion would not cause you to read with delight 
whatever the papers might state or conjecture about the 
arrangements for the marriage of Princess Mary, nor 
would it fill you with a desire to give her a wedding present 
on any pretext or on none. Royalty means more to the 
English than monarchy; it is to them not a convenient 
arrangement, but a romance and a dream; and, though 
now and again the arguments for the monarchy are stated, 
most Englishmen are impatient even of hearing them 
stated. They know, in their hearts if not in their brains, 
that these arguments are not the real reasons why the 
monarchy persists; they know that it would be easy 
enough to find arguments against it; but they are not 
interested in arguments either way. They do not, in fact, 
preserve the monarchy as a form of government which they 
think the best, for it is not in England a form of Government 
at all; but they do preserve royalty, not as an institution, 
for that word is far too cold and matter-of-fact to express 
their feelings about it, but as a dream, a compensation, a 
wish-fulfilment, as something which, if it ceased to be, 
would leave them desolate in themselves and their own 
routine. 

All dreams, the Freudians say, are compensations and 
wish-fulfilments, and that is true of some dreams, if not of 
all; but the Freudians, like other sects of all kinds, are 
hindered by the narrowness that comes of a desire for 
over-simplification, from seeing the full import of their own 
doctrine. For, in the first place, our wishes and our dream- 
fulfilments of them are not all sexual; and, in the second, 
these dream-fulfilments do not occur only when we are 
asleep. We shall not understand our behaviour, especially 
our collective behaviour, until we become aware that we 
often pass into a dream life of wish-fulfilment in our waking 
hours, and that any person or institution which can help us 
to do this is sure of popularity. But there is this difference 
between the sleeping and the waking dream, that we can 
be utterly convinced of the sleeping dream by ourselves, 
whereas, usually, we need to share the waking dream with 
others if we are to believe in it. In a sleeping dream we 


are cut off from external criticism, as from the whole 
external world. There is no one to tell us that something 
we say is not funny; on the contrary we create, ourselves, 
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an audience to roar with laughter at it. And only, if we 
remember it when we wake, do we see that it was not 
funny ; for then we criticise it by the standards we have 
learnt from contact with others, and find it wanting. So, 
if we are to be convinced by a waking dream, it must be one 
that we share with others, one which by a common, un- 
conscious, conspiracy we are agreed not to criticise; and 
the most potent, because most widely shared, of these 
waking dreams is Royalty. 


Royalty means the kind of life that great masses of 
people, thwarted and suppressed in their own lives and 
without the power of artistic expression, think that they 
would like to live. It is for them a wish-fulfilment, 
vicarious indeed and so a pis aller, but more convincing 
than any other wish-fulfilment they can achieve in, their 
waking hours. Though they cannot live that life them- 
selves, yet they are comforted by the feeling that real 
human beings are actually living it in Windsor Castle or 
Buckingham Palace. It means to them that life is not 
necessarily everywhere and always of the same nature as 
their own lives, that fairy-stories somewhere come true; 
and they can see the outside, at least, of the enchanted 
palaces in which the Fairy Prince and Princess live their 
fairy lives, can even sometimes see the Fairy Prince or 
Princess themselves driving in their fairy carriage through 
the streets of dull reality. More, they can read in the papers 
actual facts about this dream-life in which all wishes are 
fulfilled, in which a bride, with all the gifts from all the 
good fairies and none from the bad, has an illimitable 
trousseau and presents, not merely from her friends and 
relations, but from everybody in the British Empire and 
from many outside it. It is like the last scene in the 
Sleeping Princess, itself so popular because it is a wish- 
fulfilment in music and decor; but how much better than 
that performance, which we all know to be make-believe, 
since it is not a performance at all but something actually 
happening to a princess who is always a princess and on 
whom the curtain never drops. Is it any wonder that the 
dreamers should wish to increase their sense of the reality 
of it all by themselves giving real presents to this real 
fairy princess? It makes them feel, for the moment, as 
if they, too, were real fairy godmothers and actually present 
at the wedding. 


I do not know, perhaps no one knows, what are the 
feelings of Royalty about it all. Do they believe in their 
own fairy life, while wondering why it is not more amusing ; 
or do they nerve themselves to endure it with the thought 
that they are performing a useful function as the objects 
of a great collective waking-dream ? Or do they just go 
through with it from a sense of duty which never questions 
why, taking what compensations they can get from a 
passing half-belief in their own magic and from a natural 
enjoyment of their clothes and presents and popularity ? 
It is curious how inarticulate Royalty remains. People 
have written books about them—Mr. Anthony Hope wrote 
The King’s Mirror, the best of his books, about a King 
without illusions—but, so far as I know, no Royalty has 
ever eased him or herself by writing frankly about Royalty. 
Yet, what a chance for a masterpiece, if there were a royal 
master to write it! Ido not mean a book of royal scandal 
or gossip, but one which would express clearly, and without 
disguise or ill-nature, the royal attitude towards Royalty, 
the attitude both of clever and of stupid princes. Probably 
there is some professional code of honour that prevents it ; 
but a prince of genius, and still more a princess, would 
not be hindered by that. If she were able to go through 
her own wedding she would, for her own compensation, 
insist upon her right to describe it afterwards. She would 
know that she was a member of a unique species which had 
never yet uttered the truth about itself; and she would 
utter that truth, not for notoriety, but for the sake of 
uttering it, and as the mouthpiece of all her mute fellow- 
princes and princesses. 


Nor would she be guilty of any cruelty to all the dreamers 
about her fairyland, for she could say nothing that could 
shatter their dream. They would believe that she was 
not a born princess but a changeling, a mistake, who out 
of perversity had exiled herself from her fairyland. They 
might dislike her and resent her apostasy, but she would 
not shake their faith, which never is shaken by the artists, 
the philosophers, the saints—all those who will not seek 
a wish-fulfilment in dreams. 

It is strange that the artist should commonly be called a 
dreamer, for that word describes exactly what he is not. 
If a Princess were born an artist, she could not play the 
part of a wish-fulfilment ; for artists hate dreams as pro- 
viding all those counterfeits of art which are its worst 
enemies. To turn away from reality to a phantom world 
thrown up by your own unconscious is to refuse, in a vague 
passivity, all those activities by which art is produced; it 
is to be a medium or to listen to mediums. In fact all bad 
popular artists are mediums without knowing it ; they get 
their popularity by expressing collective wish-fulfilments, 
which are also their own. Or, if their nerves are disordered 
and they write for a public of disordered nerves, they 
express nightmare fear-fulfilments, a kind of counterfeit 
very popular now and no nearer to art than the wish- 
fulfilment. Hence the two sides to the Grand Guignol 
which, unknowing, illustrate an important fact of the 
mind, namely, that those who give themselves up to wish- 
fulfilments are at the mercy of fear-fulfilments ; any dream 
of delight may turn into a nightmare by its own caprice. 
From this slavery to the unconscious it is the function of 
the artist to deliver himself, and us, by a passionate inter- 
course with reality ; he does not need to dream of what he 
wishes to be, because he can do what he wishes to do. 
Making a further, more intense, experience of reality in 
his art, he has no need of wish-fulfilments in the cinema, 
on the stage, in the Royal Academy, or at a Royal Wedding. 
The very word Royal, used so lavishly as a prefix to every- 
thing which professes excellence or distinction without 
possessing it, has no magic for him; his business is not 
with magic at all, but with exact and reasoned achievement. 
Meanwhile, the world cannot get on without its dreams 
and its wish-fulfilments ; and to these all the human beings 
who compose the order of Royalty are sacrificed, though 

Like a heathen sacrifice, 
With music and with fatal gifts of flowers 
they are led smiling to the temple of unreality. 
S. Macee. 


Correspondence 
THE CAPACITY OF AN ACRE 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTEsMAN. 


Srr,—As one who is himself interested in a 120-acre farm, 
I always read “S. L. B.’s” articles with very great pleasure. 
But interested as I am in agriculture, I am still more interested 
in international trade, and it is clear from his article, “* The 
Capacity of an Acre,” that “ S. L. B.” has altogether failed to 
realise the relation between the export trade of a country and 
the character of its agriculture. The statement that by reason 
of the failure of the existing system of agriculture in this country 
we are obliged to pay seven hundred millions annually for food, 
and nearly six hundred millions of this to the foreign producer 
in a depreciated currency, is by its omissions and implications 
very misleading. The payments for Australian mutton, Indian 
and Canadian wheat, etc., to which “ S. L. B.” refers, are balanced 
by equivalent payments by foreign producers for British coal, 
manufactured goods, freights, insurance, etc. 

Our foreign trade and the character of our agriculture are 
equally governed by the law of comparative cost. So long as 
there exist differences in the comparative costs of producing 
commodities in different countries, some countries will mainly 
export manufactured goods and import agricultural products, 
and vice versé. So long as our manufacturing industries retain 
their comparative efficiency we shall export their products and 
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import in consequence those agricultural products which other 
countries can produce more cheaply than they can produce 
manufactured goods. (The absolute cost of production of such 
agricultural products may be higher than the absolute cost of 
production of similar products in this country.) If “S. L. BY 
and others could by means of protective or other legislation 
divert capital and labour to producing, for example, wheat 
instead of textiles, they would dislocate our trade and almost 
certainly lower real wages by raising real prices. 

An instructive parallel to “‘ S. L. B.’s ” complaint has recently 
been reported in the daily Press, where accounts have been 
appearing as to Australia’s failure to produce steel which will 
compete with that imported from Great Britain and Europe. 
But how should she? Australia cannot hope to continue 
exporting wool, wheat, mutton, etc., whilst refusing to import 
the manufactured products of the countries who buy her exports. 
America is slowly learning a similar lesson as are the new 
European republics, most of which have also been trying to set 
up all kinds of industries for which they are quite unsuited, in 
the vain hope that they can be what is called self-supporting 
—and yet do a large export trade. 

In this country agriculturists must recognise that so long 
as we have a large and, probably, in normal times, an increasingly 
efficient export trade, they can only hope to produce successfully 
those agricultural products which cannot conveniently be im- 
ported or cannot be produced elsewhere at lower comparative 
costs. 

The comparison, of course, is not between the cost of pro- 

duction here and elsewhere, but between the cost of production 
of agricultural produce elsewhere and the cost of production of 
manufactured goods elsewhere. Thus the law of comparative 
cost will probably mean that, for some indefinite time to come, 
British agriculture will have to concentrate on producing milk, 
potatoes and stock, for example. Theoretical calculations as 
to the number of calories that could be produced per acre have 
little bearing on the subject, unless it can be shown that the 
human energy required to produce those calories could not 
produce manufactured goods which would enable us to buy 
from abroad food-products containing still more calories. 
“Let us continue by all means to improve our methods of 
production of those agricultural products which are indicated 
as suitable, given our natural conditions and the character of 
our export trade ; but do not let us delude ourselves that we can 
become a great wheat-growing country and yet continue our 
international trade on the scale to which we are accustomed in 
normal years.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR COLEGATE. 

Northwich, Cheshire. 

February 20th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your quotation of Sir Daniel Hall’s figures as to the 
product of the “* theoretical ”’ acre in calories per day leads to 
interesting comparisons, as expressed in the following little table 
I have worked out : 


40 rods of sugar beet os ee = 4,650 calories per day 
4 » potatoes .. oe o« = 2,500 » » »» 
40 » Wheat oe oe o* 1,750 _—séi,, 

0 » fruit and vegetables a = 7. - 
40 »  milk-producing food on : 467 —C,, 8” 
40  ,,  meat-producing food .. = WT # » 


Upon the general question discussed may one ask, Is there 
any final and conclusive reason why we should make ourselves 
as independent as possible of overseas grain and meat? If so, 
what is its bearing upon the constant support of the constant 
call from Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand to 
would-be agriculturists to come over and produce grain and 
cattle for the old-world market ? What would be the effect of 
a_steadily-maintained maximum scientific home product of 
grain and meat upon Empire development? To what extent 
1s It possible and desirable that all nations should enjoy to the 
full the advantage of regional specialisation crystallising into 
world markets? In so far as this is prevented by the fear of 
war, to what extent is it desirable to accept the risk and delibe- 
rately foster Empire expansion and world expansion with maxi- 
mum of regional specialisation as the objective ? Would such 
acceptance of risk and adoption of broad policy be conducive 
to the rapid growth of the League of Nations spirit? It seems 
to me that it would, and that the risk would be entirely worth 
while. It would, of course, cut athwart the England-feeding- 
herself doctrine in its fullness and simplicity, and involve encou- 
raging lots of our young people to think of home as being bounded 
by the outposts of the Empire rather than by the coasts of 
Britain and Ireland. We might conceivably have the greatest 





possible number of people on the (home) land at too great a cost 
—at the cost even of the exchange of one slavery for a greater, 
as one fears that many small-holders have discovered and will 
yet discover ! 

At the same time an enlightened home-agricultural policy is 
badly needed, and this must be based, as “‘ S. L. B.” declares, 
upon “ the rock of sound basic principles.’ Is dictatorship a 
sound principle ? If not, the dictatorship of the landlord has to 
go, and the dictatorship of the farmer has to go. Is perpetua- 
tion of the subservience of the labourer a sound principle ? 
If not, it, too, has to go. Is the maintenance of the arbitrarily 
fixed farm area as the unit of administration whatever the capacity 
or non-capacity of the individual farmer a sound principle ? 
If not, it surely must give place to the parish unit, or, for some 
defined purposes, the district unit, the county unit, even the 
national unit. And this alongside a frank acceptance of the 
principle that the worker should have a voice, through his repre- 
sentative, in framing and administering the unit policy. Another 
sound principle is that the land worker and the farmer must 
have a nationally approved living wage. I hold the belief that 
these principles can be put in at the base of a sound agricultural 
policy and without jeopardising the advantage of open world 
markets.—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. 

February 20th. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF GAS-HEATING 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. F. W. Goodenough, of the Gas Light and Coke Co., 
tells your readers that I entertain a “‘ misapprehension ” when I 
describe the products of gas combustion as poisonous. I am 
under no misapprehension. I learned that carbon dioxide 
(carbonic acid, we called it in those days) was a poison from 
Huxley when I was a boy, and with all deference to Mr. Good- 
enough, it has not changed its qualities in the interim. 

But, as my statements are challenged, let me refer your readers 
to the article “‘ Poison” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is 
written by Sir Thomas Stevenson, M.D. Here are his “ mis- 
apprehensions” concerning the two main gaseous “ poisons ”’ 
which are a constant danger to those using gas stoves through 
(1) imperfect combustion and (2) perfect combustion : 

Carbon dioxide gas is . . . fatal when present in large quantities 
in respired air. It is given off from burning fuel, accumulates in 
pits and wells as choke-damp, and constitutes the deadly after- 
damp of coal mines. . . . When it is breathed in a concentrated state, 
death is almost instantaneous. 

Carbon monoxide gas is given off by burning charcoal and other 
forms of fuel, mixed with carbonic acid. 

Coal gas acts as an asphyxiant and narcotic. 

It remains to add that carbon-monoxide is now kindly supplied 
as a considerable percentage of commercial gas. Thus imperfect 
combustion from whatever cause, or a gas leak, may lead to 
swift death, as has been so frequently illustrated of late. 

Since I wrote you my last letter a neighbour of mine nearly 
lost his life through sleeping with a flueless gas stove. He at 
least has lost a “ misapprehension.” But I observe that the 
official gas advertisements have the sense to recommend proper 
flues in all cases, although Mr. Goodenough is silent on the point. 

An appliance which consumes a large amount of oxygen, and 
emits carbon dioxide and possibly carbon monoxide, was properly 
described by me as “ deadly.”’-—Yours, etc., 

February 21st. Leo Cu10ozzA Money. 


JESSE HAWKES. 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—If C. D. S. will inquire again, I believe he will find 
that the Gas Company is responsible (certainly it was in my case) 
for the absurdly small pipe from the main to his home meter, 
and for the small meter at his office, whilst the small pipes and 
roundabout internal system at his office can be debited to the 
builder. 

The truth is that neither Company nor builder anticipated 
the use of gas for more than lighting purposes. It is fairly 
evident, I think, that gas fires, if properly fitted and supplied, 
possess very great advantages over coal fires, although Mr. 
Goodenough appears still to prefer the latter when taking his 
ease and stretching his legs. The disadvantages so far disclosed 
are : 

1. Expense. 

2. Unsuitability as a receptacle for spent matches and 
tobacco ash. 

8. The possible discharge of injurious gases into the room. 

The second is a serious matter, ash trays being a poor substitute 
for a coal fire, but one gets used to them in time. 
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In the matter of expense, I suggest you should invite gas users 
in, say, Manchester or Birmingham to compare their accounts 
with mine (published in your issue of January 28th). I believe 
great differences will be found in the relative costs. 

I daresay Mr. Goodenough is right in his contention that spent 
gas is carbonic acid plus water vapour and not carbon-mon- 
oxide, otherwise there would be more casualties in the kitchen, 
but his complacent assurance that it is quite harmless leaves me 
still with a feeling in favour of a flue. The history of geysers 
is full of fatalities, and even the plumber now refuses to fix one 
without a flue, and recommends a baffler as well to prevent a 
down draught. The main fault seems to be with the builder, 
who continues to provide a ridiculous and antiquated kitchen 
range for people who almost invariably prefer to cook with gas, 
and designs kitchens where it is impossible to find a place for a 
gas cooker with a flue. 

Now that the Gas Companies are beginning to recognise the 
necessity for efficient service if gas heating is to become popular 
and safe, some steps should be taken to compel the builder to 
realise his responsibilities in the matter of internal pipes and 
flues, not only in sitting-rooms and bedrooms, but in kitchens 
and bathrooms as well.— Yours, etc., Cc. W.C. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have been greatly interested in the correspondence 
in your columns during the last few weeks on the pros and cons 
of gas-heating. ‘‘ Poisonous” is surely a relative term. The 
contamination of atmosphere by carbon dioxide (products of 
combustion) may not “ kill dead” the occupants of the room, 
but its effects are certainly deleterious if the symptoms produced 
are anything to go by. I have never yet sat for so long as half an 
hour in a room heated by one of the ordinary gas-stoves without 
suffering from a flushed face, icy feet, a ‘“‘ band” of headache 
and a sort of restless discomfort. It is no question of sentimenta 
preference or the disposal of ash trays, but of health, and I, too, 
am amazed at a fresh-air man, like ‘‘ Lens * committing himself 
to the advocacy of such a form of domestic heating. He was on 
far sounder ground in your penultimate issue in advocating the 
extensive use of “‘ white coal,” the treasures of electricity. If 
only we could get that at a moderate cost !—Yours, etc., 

University Women’s Club, S.W. 1. E. M. Waite. 


ECONOMY AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—The publication of the Geddes Report gives cause to 
ponder how economies can best be effected to make the national 
accounts balance. Now the Report leaves entirely untouched 
the charges under the Debt Services, which constitute by far 
the most costly item of expenditure in the Budget. 

If it is thought equitable to scale down the salaries of those 
paid out of public funds, would there be any injustice in scaling 
down in accordance with the fall in the cost of living, the interest 
on the public debt, incurred, say, since 1915, and held internally ? 
Such scaling down could readily be made to apply only to the 
period since the date when each separate holding was purchased 
either from the Government or from a previous holder. It 
would not be difficult to obtain proof of the exact date at which 
each holding was finally purchased, for which date also the 
price-level would be known. Would not this be essentially 
fair to each holder, since the Government would then be paying 
him approximately the same quantity of goods and services by 
way of interest, as it was when he became a national creditor ? 
Incidentally, the further benefit would arise of reducing the 
market capital value of the debt. 

The Government might be charged with breach of faith, but 
it will be open to that charge if the Geddes Report is adopted 
as it stands, and if prices fall further, such a plan may be the 
only alternative to national bankruptcy or taxation so crushing 
as to prevent economic recovery, neither of which would be 
any better for the creditors.—Yours, etc., 

E. W. SHANAHAN. 


[A similar suggestion was made in the debate in the House 
of Commons last week, and there is a certain appearance of 
justice about it which seems to appeal to a good many people. 
But why should holders of War Loan be penalised in comparison 
with the holders of mortgages, railway debentures, foreign 
loans and other fixed interest bearing securities ? And what, 
if the suggestion were carried out, would be the credit of the 
Government when next it needed to float a loan? Clearly the 
proper way “f reducing the rate of interest is through the income- 
tax, which affects all securities alike—Ep. N.S.] 





MANSFIELD HOUSE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Two years ago I came to this Settlement, whose work 
had dwindled most seriously during the war. Now, thanks to 
the combined efforts of old and new members, the work has 
expanded on every hand, new activities are in being and old 
ones have revived. 

It is at this moment that, owing to a heavy debt contracted 
during the war, the Settlement is compelled to sell one-third of 
its premises. The work carried on in these premises includes 
Office Work, Men’s Club (400 members), Junior Guilds (200 
members), Choral Society (150 members), Dramatic work by 
three separate societies, Girl Guides, Poor Man’s Lawyer, Coal 
Club (800 members), Hospital Letter Society (800 members), 
Brotherhood (150 members), Sunday Union (120 members), 
Senior Guild (70 members), etc., etc. 

We are now faced with a dilemma. Unless we can build 
temporary wooden premises at the cost of £1,000 a large part 
of the above work must go. On the other hand, if we deduct 
the £1,000 from the proceeds of the sale, we are still left with a 
crippling debt. The people who use the Settlement have proved 
their willingness to help themselves by raising the greater 
part of £500 in a local bazaar. This effort involved great self- 
sacrifice. But they cannot now do more, and we must look for 
outside help. 

We social workers have short purses, but I am prepared to 
make myself responsible for raising £100, of which I am ready 
to give half, if nine other persons or institutions will do the 
same before the end of March. Will anyone who is willing to 
help kindly communicate with me ?—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR READE, Warden. 

Mansfield House University Settlement, 

89 Barking Road, E. 16. 


UNNECESSARY OPERATIONS ON 
CHILDREN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Early in 1921 the Ministry of Health refused to afford 
me facilities to demonstrate under the supervision of its own 
experts, that 90 per cent. of the tonsil and adenoid operations 
performed on elementary school children are unnecessary, and 
therefore unjustifiable. 

The case against the present craze is unanswerable. Famous 
professors throughout the whole civilised world have denounced 
it. Eminent surgeons have adversely criticised the one generally 
performed, and particularly the conditions under which it is 
usually carried out. They have, among themselves, been con- 
demning these conditions for twenty years, and then with 
astonishing unanimity throw the responsibility upon the local 
educational authorities. These, with similar unanimity, declare 
that they must follow the advice of their medical officer, who is 
an expert in public health! The proper place for experts is 
in the witness box. There is nothing which any intelligent 
layman cannot quite readily appreciate. 

The committees place the responsibility on the profession, and 
the profession on the local authorities, and both refuse to listen 
to any evidence. Meanwhile the defensive organs placed in 
children’s throats are ruthlessly destroyed, under the mistaken 
belief that they are diseased, when they are merely performing 
their functions as filters against disease germs. If these germs 
be destroyed or expelled, and the children’s power of resistance 
fortified by supplying the elements usually deficient in their 
food, as well as by strict attention to maintaining their health 
and strength by rational means, all excuse for operations would 
rapidly disappear in the vast majority of cases. 

Professor Drummond called the attention of the profession 
to frequent errors in diagnosis commonly found on post-mortem 
examination. A similar post-operation examination of tonsils and 
adenoids proves over 95 per cent. of errors. Wonder is often ex- 
pressed that disease can be so seldom demonstrated. The reasonis 
quite simple ; they are so seldom diseased. The usual trouble 
is some form of catarrh. Medical treatment is then perfectly 
satisfactory. In chronic cases X-rays may be needed, and 
sometimes tonsil circumcision is advisable when they are bound 
down with a membrane. Not one general practitioner, or 
operating surgeon, in a hundred knows the details of any of 
these treatments. In my opinion the scandal has lasted too 
long. Something drastic must be done to awaken the public, 
and general practitioners to the truth. There are signs of 
ewakening, but at the present rate it will take twenty years 
before the craze for these operations subsides. They have 
become a panacea for all the ills of childhood. 
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I have therefore decided to give advice by post to all applicants. 
Fortunately, it is not at all difficult for parents to test their 
children, if they have a little guidance. Committees and societies 
of all kinds persistently beg for financial aid to help starvin 
and suffering children, but seem terrified to question medica 

The surgeon’s motto is: “* What surgeon held let 
surgeon hold.” 

Possibly some friends of helpless children can be found who 
will assist me financially to start a clinic here in London, and 
so enable public demonstrations to be maintained. It is the 
only way to focus public attention upon this scandal.—Yours, 
etc. JOHN KYNASTON. 

26 Welbeck Street, W. 1. 

February 20th. 


Miscellany 
THE GALSWORTHY CYCLE 


T the Court Theatre Mr. Leon M. Lion and Mr. Grein 

A are presenting a series of plays by Mr. Galsworthy ; 
each play is to run three weeks. The performances 

of Justice end to-night; next week The Pigeon will 
take its place, and that will be followed by The Silver Boz. 
They have begun with his three best plays. Further 
announcements will be made shortly: they will probably 
take The Fugitive next. The excellence of the production 
of Justice is a guarantee that we may expect good acting 
throughout the cycle. Mr. Leon M. Lion took the part 
of the young clerk who forges the cheque, and Miss Edith 
Goodall the part of the unfortunate young married woman 
for whose sake he did it. Justice is a moving play, a pathetic, 
well-told story, the moral of which is that our criminal law 
and penal system are harsh and stupid. If the play does 
not harrow us it misses its mark; everything depends, 
therefore, on the emotional intensity of the acting. For 
instance, in Scene 8, Act III. (in the cells), the actor is alone 
on the stage and has to express, in silence, by his movements 
and countenance the torture of solitary confinement. Mr. 
Lion did this admirably ; his listlessness, his restlessness 
and his hysterical desperation when he hears the other 
prisoners hammering on their doors were moving to watch. 
He has an expressive face; he can hang his head in a 
misery of real shame; he can express impulsive deter- 
mination, the embarrassment of agonised apprehension, and 
sudden hope. His face wore most often a look of scowling 
sensibility well suited to his part, reminding me at times 
of a boy imitating—and with some success—the frowning 
mask of Beethoven. His movements have a soft, catlike 
quickness which is arresting; he is exceedingly quick but 
never restless unless that is his cue. His caged-animal 
prowl, back and forth, across his cell, smearing his shoulder 
along each wall at the turn was effective ; so too his lighted, 
listening look whenever he tried to catch a sound from 
outside his cell. I do not think Mr. Galsworthy could 
have found a better interpreter to rub his moral in. I 
thought him as good as Mr. Dennis Eadie was years ago. 
_ The part of the woman is a smaller one but equally 
important. On her devolves the responsibility of making 
us feel that the love between this young man and her is 
a noble one, and that it is a piteous thing it should only 
lead to misery for them both. She has not very much to 
say ; her story is more effectively told for her by the barrister 
defending Falder at the trial than she can tell it herself. 
Like many of Mr. Galsworthy’s characters, she is inexpressive 
so far as words go. By her looks, the tones of her voice, 
her negativeness even, she must convince us that the young 
man was no fool to love her and she herself not light to 
leave her husband. In this Miss Edith Goodall succeeded ; 
and without breaking that low pitch, essential to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s undemonstrative, yet sentimental handling of 
tragic themes. It can only be done by an actress like 
Miss Goodall who is capable, if occasion demanded, of free 
outbursts of emotion; otherwise (and I have known this 
happen in performances of his plays) Mr. Galsworthy’s 
heroines become dank, limp and flat as cold crumpets. 
Vitality, though it must he kept battened down or 


the actress will destroy the even grey and moderate 
tone of Mr. Galsworthy’s work, is the quality he 
should look out for in casting his women’s parts; 
that is the quality which he most often fails to impart to 
them himself. The most poignant moments in his plays 
often occur between the lines of the dialogue; the spoken 
pathos in his plays is apt to be too sentimental or too inex- 
pressive; where he excels is in arranging a situation so that 
a glance or a gesture will tell exceedingly. For instance, 
the degree to which the trial scene moved us depended 
on the way in which Miss Goodall looked at the prisoner, 
and the way in which she stood, unconscious that the judge 
was addressing her, while Falder was being taken down 
to the cells. The most poignant moment of the whole 
play is also a stroke of dumb show ; after it Falder’s death 
is really an anticlimax. It occurs when Falder’s old em- 
ployers are discussing, after his release, if they can take 
him back, and even the elderly solicitor is a little disturbed 
at the irrevocable havoc in these two lives which his prose- 
cution has caused. Falder is before them and the woman ; 
he has failed to report himself and has since obtained tem- 
porary employment by a forged reference ; this is his last 
chance. A detective is announced, and to the horror of 
them all, nabs him and carries him off. We have watched 
the law’s indifference to motives; we have seen the prison 
system; we have seen the will-breaking process at work 
in the cells; we have heard what the woman has been 
driven to while her lover was in prison; and here are a 
group of well-meaning people, one of them particularly 
kind, discussing what can be done. But the process they 
once set in motion cannot be stopped: it must roll on now 
till it has squeezed the last drop of humanity out of its 
victim and manufactured another habitual criminal. Falder’s 
start and squeal when he feels himself again in the grip 
of the system is the most poignant moment in the play, 
but verbally it is only a child’s cry—‘ No, no.” His 
subsequent dive from the window on the way downstairs 
is an artistic mistake, which really lessens the impression the 
whole play is meant to make. Alas! there is never enough 
iron in Mr. Galsworthy’s pity. What was wanted was that 
recurring decimal point at the close, not the emotional relief 
of a full-stop and a mourning woman. 

The only opportunity I saw Miss Edith Goodall miss was 
on her entrance at the beginning of the last Act. She has 
just met Falder again; she has brought him round—he is 
waiting outside the office; there might have been a sug- 
gestion of screwed-up excitement in her manner as of one 
who has found again a joy she had feared to seek which, now 
it has come, has inspired them both with fresh courage to 
clutch at this last chance. The dramatist has not helped 
her here, I admit, but there is always plenty of room 
between Mr. Galsworthy’s lines. The part of the managing 
clerk, the prim, humdrum, kindly Christian soul, was admir- 
ably played by Mr. Laurence Hannay. 

I look forward to The Pigeon. Mr. Ernest Thesiger is 
to play the part of Ferrand, the ironic vagabond, and pre- 
sumably Mr. Lion will play Wellwyn. These two characters 
are the only two in the whole of Mr. Galsworthy’s drama who 
have led an independent existence in my imagination apart 
from the dramatic situations in which they appeared. 
The art of presenting characters and relations between 
people is to suggest that there is much more in them and 
between them than one story can possibly exhibit, or one 
theme disclose. In this art Mr. Galsworthy is deficient. 
He draws characters as though he were much more inter- 
ested in types than in individuals, and their relations to 
each other as though it was the “ case,”’ “ the typical situ- 
ation” between two sorts of people, which had interested 
him most. It sometimes seems as though he must have 


even held himself back from adding a single touch which 
would make a portrait less of a composite photograph from 
a mistaken conscientiousness, as if loyalty to his audience 
demanded that a theme should only be worked out through 
the agency of perfectly commonplace types. 


His characters 
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usually have the air of being the creations of his generalising 
faculty, not of his imagination. There is nothing in them 
beyond what serves to illustrate a theme. Consequently, 
they do not possess that intensity of reality which engages 
our deepest attention, although they exhibit immediately 
recognisable characteristics. His imaginative strength lies 
in sensitively understanding character and motives, but 
in the power of breathing into his figures a unique quality 
of life he is deficient; he does not excel in inventing 
characters, but in placing them in situations from which 
some general conclusion may then be drawn. The critical 
formula for him as a dramatist is that he is the Perfect 
Magistrate. Sympathy and reflection are delicately balanced 
in him; he has a humanitarian temperament ; he is always 
extremely careful not to blame the hand of the dial for 
pointing to the wrong hour when the fault lies in the works 
of the whole clock (the social system, current morality, etc.) 
having gone wrong, and his influence is due to his faculty 
of presenting the case as an advocate while having the air 
of delivering it as a judge. This is not a trick on his part ; 
his instinct is to listen to both sides before concluding, 
but his temperament hears only one. Charity is his 
favourite virtue. 

Now The Pigeon is perhaps his best play because it is a 
pure expression of his temperament. There is no theme in 
it, no summing up. Impulsive fellow-feeling is not shown 
to be the cure for the ills of humanity as there exhibited. 
He makes no attempt to draw the line of the just mean 
between Wellwyn and the detached philanthropist, or the 
Fabian professor and the representatives of the Church and 
the Law. None of these well-meaning doctors of poverty 
learn anything from each other, nor are we any the wiser 
after hearing them. They, like those they wish to help, 
like the flower-girl, the boozy cabman, Ferrand the vaga 
bond, and Wellwyn, who simply wants to be fond of every- 
body and make them fond of him, take each his own line 
because he is that sort of person. .We watch an exhibition 
of temperament. It is a moving play, because natural, quite 
unpretentious kindness, though it may not be socially 
efficient in dealing with poverty, is a moving thing to see. 
The first actor who played the part of Wellwyn, Mr. Whitford 
Kane, I have never forgotten; Mr. Brember Wills, who 
played it in Miss Horniman’s company, was good but not 
so good. Mr. Lion will have a hard task to come up to 


Mr. Kane. 
DesmMonpD MacCartnuy, 


Music 
AN ENGLISH OPERA 
T the present moment I suppose Cambridge 
is the most musical town in England. 
Of course, we still get occasional _per- 


formances of opera in London, apart from 
the regular productions of opera at the “ Old Vic.” ; 
but the “ Old Vic.” is our only permanent establish- 
ment where opera is performed, and it is also the only 
London theatre where any sort of musical enterprise 
is shown—if we except the occasional visits of 
M. Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet. I believe Mr. Cochran 
had intended to give us shortly an interesting French 
ballet in which several of the younger French artists 
had collaborated, but I hear that his intentions have 
been frustrated by the jealousy of one of his principal 
“stars,” who could not bear the thought of sub- 
ordinating herself to playing a mere part in an artistic 
whole that was not her own invention. 

Fortunately, nothing of this sort happens at Cambridge 
where the undergraduates of the University, under the 
direction of Dr. Rootham and others, have in the 
past few years distinguished themselves by remarkably 
fine performances of Mozart’s Magic Flute and Purcell’s 
Fairy Queen. This year they have given for one week, 


from February 14th to 18th, daily performances of an 
opera by Dr. Rootham himself. A few of the principals, 
such as Miss Gladys Moger, Mr. Clive Carey and 
Mr. Steuart Wilson, were professionals, but all the rest, 
including eighty per cent. of the orchestra, were 
ae gia and their work was on a remarkably high 
evel. 


Dr. Rootham has chosen to set to music a libretto 
whose vacuity even a musical genius would have been 
hard put to fill. Fragments of the text kept floating 
across the comparatively meagre space which separated 
me from the singers, and they consisted mostly of such 
sentences as, “man has a right to be alone.’ Other 
equally enigmatic remarks reached me from time to 
time in spite of Dr. Rootham’s predilection for setting 
several notes to a word. During the major part of 
one whole act a woodman continues to sing that he 
will go no further. The printed synopsis of this scene, 
which is the third in the opera, tells us that the woodmen 
bring in logs for burning and that one of them has 
a gloomy smile. This may not seem much, but there 
is very little more in any act, and it is a tribute to 
Dr. Rootham’s prowess as a musician that he has 
managed to make out of such scanty material a three- 
act opera. The libretto is founded on an old ballad, 
The Two Sisters, which tells how a wicked sister, jealous 
of her betrothed’s attentions to her younger sister, 
drowns her, and how an old harper strings his harp 
with the dead sister’s hair. The harper then goes to 
the castle and begins to play to the assembled guests, 
whereupon the voice of the dead sister proceeds from 
the harp denouncing her murderess. Dr. Rootham 
begins his opera with the singing of the old ballad before 
the curtain rises. This was admirably sung by Mr. D. D. 
Arundell, and was, in fact, far more dramatic and 
effective than the whole opera, so that one could not 
but feel that Dr. Rootham had made an initial and 
fundamental mistake in trying to do again in three 
acts of an opera what had already been successfully 
done in a five minutes’ ballad. I can imagine a 
composer taking an effective old ballad of this kind 
and making an opera of it if for some reason it offered 
scope—by suggesting, let us say, the right atmosphere 
—to his own musical genius, but he would then write his 
own music, not do as Dr. Rootham has done—use the 
musical material of the ballad as the substance out of 
which to weave his whole opera. 


There is no doubt that Dr. Rootham has used his 
material with extraordinary skill. He does not give 
us any crude, half-baked stuff; everything is carefully 
thought out and finished with good taste and workman- 
ship. We have only to listen to the orchestration to 
nn that it is the work of a man who knows his job 
thoroughly. When I compare it with some of the 
vulgar music I have heard at Covent Garden in operas 
by Wolf-Ferrari and Isidore de Lara, I feel that 
Dr. Rootham’s music deserves high praise for its 
restraint and its sober efficiency. It is, however, 
unfortunate that these qualities were not contributed 
to a more fruitful subject. I feel that if Dr. Rootham 
had found a libretto that was in itself lively and dramatic, 
and that would have maintained the interest of the 
audience throughout its performance, his qualities are 
such that he might have set it so successfully as to 
have contributed an opera that would have maintained 
its place for some considerable time in the repertory 
of English opera companies. 

Mr. Clive Carey, as the lover, gave the best per- 
formance of the evening, but Miss Gladys Moger an 
Mr. Steuart Wilson both sang well. Dr. Rootham 
conducted and secured from his amateur orchestra 
a performance which, in itself, was a striking testimony 
to his great abilities as a musician and to the regard in 
which he is held by his students. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WO books of great importance about Byron have 
appeared within the last six months: Astarte, by 
the late Lord Lovelace (Christopher. 18s.), and 
now, the week before last, Lord Byron’s Correspondence 
(John Murray. 25s.). Astarte is a very interesting book ; 
apart from its main theme it contains some first-rate 
criticism ; though badly arranged, it is admirably written. 
The first chapter on “ Byron Characteristics ”’ is the best 
discussion of his character I have read. Astarte has been 
abused because too many people feel like the poet Martin 
Tupper, who wrote after Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s article 
appeared : 
Our English hearts and hearths must not endure 
The poison-fumes of a sensation-story ; 


Nor an unproved tale, confused, impure, 
Defraud us of our Byron’s classic glory. 


* * * 


‘ 


The tale, however, can no longer be dismissed as “ un- 
proved”; and, proved or not, it certainly cannot deprive 
us of Byron’s “ classic glory,” which is not based on his 
being a good, scrupulous man, but, if on character at all, on 
his being rather the reverse. The additional correspondence 
of Lady Byron, Augusta Leigh and Theresa Villiers, in Lady 
Lovelace’s edition of her husband’s book left no doubt, 
in my mind, that the letters of Byron’s half-sister amounted 
to confession ; while it was patent that she resigned herself 
to Mrs. Villiers, at first her stoutest champion against 
gossip, being “ undeceived”” by Lady Byron. Unless you 
can believe the fantastic story that Augusta Leigh delibe- 
rately encouraged the delusion that Bryon was her lover 
in order to shield Mary Charworth, whose child (Medora) 
she adopted, having successfully hoodwinked her husband 
and friends into thinking she was brought to birth of a 
child herself, her words and behaviour are inexplicable 
on any other hypothesis than her guilt. 

* * oa 


Byron’s letters to Lady Melbourne knock a hole in Mr. 
Edgecumbe’s theory which, even if it could ever have 
floated on the waters of common sense, would send it at 
once to the bottom. The letters form an almost daily record 
of his movements from September, 1812, to the end of 
1814. The letters that are important in connection with 
Astarte do not begin till July, 1818. Elizabeth Medora 
Leigh was born in April, 1814; from April 25th onwards 
there are some significant letters. Other letters in August 
and September, 1818, allude to something which Byron 
fears may cost him Lady Melbourne’s friendship. Through- 
out, “your A.” means Annabella Milbanke; “my A.” 
means Augusta Leigh; the latter is sometimes alluded to 
as X. By themselves these letters would not prove any- 
thing, but they are corroborative of Lady Byron’s statement. 

* * * 


The intimacy between Byron and Lady Melbourne began 
over her endeavours to restrain the wild plungings and cara- 
colings of her daughter-in-law, Lady Caroline Lamb. Byron 
delighted in telling Lady Melbourne all his social doings, and 
especially his love affairs, and she enjoyed enormously hearing 
about them. She was a perfect confidante for such matters, 
knowing not only the emotional, but the worldly side of 
love affairs herself, and seeing them at once sympathetic- 
ally, cynically, and from the point of view of the proprieties; 
while Byron himself was such a confider as an elderly woman 
of the world perhaps never had before. This portion of 
his correspondence is the most interesting in the two new 
volumes. His letters to Lady Melbourne are full of his 
fun, his wit, his angry gloom, his impatient cynicism. 
They are marked by that smiting directness of speech which 
makes him so attractive and makes us want to forgive 


him everything. In spite of his posturings, occasionally 
vulgar, and his lack of self-knowledge, occasionally despic- 
able, he was twenty times more natural than other people : 
I used the vague word “ natural” instead of “ straight- 
forward ” or “ honest,” because he could be slyly under- 
hand and also fling himself into sham tantrums and 
ecstasies with the gusto of one of life’s most shameless 
play-actors. Never was so vain a man so proud. Those 
two qualities, as everybody knows, are enemies, and when 
pride was uppermost in him he would turn and tear his 
own virtues and emotions to pieces, sneer at his gifts, mock 
at his own generous impulses, and, above all, heap ridicule 
on the admiration or the affection they had won him from 
others; for his vanity had used them for display, and 
the one sin the proud man cannot forgive himself is having 
stooped to display or wailed for sympathy. Yet the next 
moment vanity would be uppermost and he would be at 
it again; “bearing through Europe the pageant of his 
bleeding heart,” letting all men into his confidence ; draping 
around him the black cloak of mysterious sorrows ; painting 
his face with the stricken pallor of incurable passion to 
attract young ladies; putting his strong sense of things 
as they were at the service of a theatrical misanthropy. 
Then no sooner had the Bengal lights and the background of 
thunder-stricken peaks against which he postured in the 
guise of corsair, magician, high-born exile, or what-not, made 
their profound impression, than with savage delight he 
would turn on himself and the whole scenic paraphernalia 
the withering light of a merciless sincerity. In these moods 
we got from him those works in which passionately cynical 
burlesque alternates with brief, unadorned romance ; lines 
as vivid as his splendid letters. At such times nothing 
gave him more satisfaction than catching humanity in 
unbecoming attitudes (it is indeed the prime consolation 
of pride) ; and it was at those times also that “ out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.” 


x * * 


It is hard to pick out passages which reveal Byron from 
these letters, since almost every letter does so. This from 
a letter to Lady Melbourne, August 3lIst, 1818, suggests 
his London life as concisely as any : 

You tell me I don’t know women—did I ever pretend to be an 
unraveiler of riddles? And was there ever anyone more easily 
deceived and led by anyone, who will take trouble than myself ? 
“Know them ?” not I, indeed, and I heartily hope I never may. 
*““Was my good-humour from deceiving or being duped?” The 
last, of course—or how could I be so happy as you seem to think me ? 

My head is a little distracted to-day. I have to write—first, 
a soothing letter to C. (Caroline Lamb), a sentimental one to X, Y, 
Z, a sincere one to T. Moore, and one, a mixture of all these, to 
yourself, with as much of the ludicrous as you like to find in it. 

He is extremely harsh in his comments on Lady Caroline, 
but she was exasperating, and he could not say worse of 
her, than Lady Melbourne herself probably sometimes 
thought. “If I am to be haunted with hysterics 
wherever I go, and whatever I do, I think she is 
not the only person to be pitied.” “As for C., 
we both knew her for a foolish, wicked woman. I am 
sorry to hear she is still fermenting her weak head and 
cold heart to an ice-cream, which will only sicken everyone 
about her; as I heard a girl say the other night at Othello, 
when I asked her how she liked it, ‘I shall like it much 
better when that woman (a bad actress in Desdemona) 
is fairly smothered.’ So if C. were fairly shut up and 
bread-and-watered into common sense and some regard to 
truth, no one would be the worse, and she herself much the 
better for the process.”” Ten to one this is unfair, but 
excusable in a man whose fate sometimes reminds one of 
Orpheus among the furies. 


* * x 


Most people cannot help envying a man of many love 
affairs, but great success in such directions has its drawbacks, 
and these are exhibited in Byron’s letters. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. MONTAGUE’S COMMENT 


Disenchantment. By C. E. Montacvur. Chatto. 7s. 


Mr. Montague has written one of the comments on the war 
that are likely to endure. His book is a book of passion that 
was not allowed to escape prematurely into print—of war- 
emotion recollected in as much tranquillity as is possible to a 
soldier who feels that his side ‘“‘ won the fight and lost the prize.” 
It must have taken a considerable effort to hate and be silent 
during all these years. It is clear that, during the progress of 
the war, Mr. Montague must have been as full of hatred of 
Satan and a number of his works as was Mr. Sassoon himself. 
He was a soldier of chivalry, and he hated all those who were 
doing their best to make him a soldier of shabby spite. And 
now, having suppressed his rage for seven years, he has decided 
to make a clean breast of it—to confess exactly what he thought 
about things, from the time he entered the Army till the time 
it was all over. His book is written in the deadly irony of 
the injured idealist. Laughter and wrath march abreast in its 
pages. In the result, it is a grave indictment of human nature. 
There can be no doubt that, to begin with, Mr. Montague expected 
too much from human nature. So, perhaps, did every man worth 
his salt. But his rage is all the greater now that he has dis- 
covered that human beings cannot possibly walk on water or 
conduct a war as though it were a pageant of courtesy. 

Luckily, Mr. Montague is too good an artist to vent his dis- 
appointment in mere railing. His book is not only a tragedy of 
disillusion. It is a comedy of disillusion. Disillusion began 
during the months of training. Young idealists who had enlisted 
in a holy war, and longed to meet their enemies face to face, 
found veteran N.C.O.’s amenable to money and beer and regarding 
the love of a “ cushy job” as a characteristic of decent human 
nature. They found senior officers, told off to lecture them 
on musketry, filling up the time with egotistic reminiscences 
of old shooting feats. Mr. Montague does not spare these 
“*ignoble presences.” He does not spare the doctors. He does 
not spare the chaplains. He is angry at all these men who did 
not behave like knights in shining armour, and heaps contumely 
on them. Here, for example, is a portrait of a chaplain : 

He seemed to be only too much afraid of having it thought that 

he was anything more than one of ourselves. He had, with a 

vengeance, “‘no clerical nonsense about him.”’ The vigour with 

which he threw off the parson and put on the man and the brother 

did not always strike the original men and brothers as it was intended. 

Your virilist chaplain was apt to overdo, to their mind, his jolly 

implied disclaimers of any compromising connection with kingdoms 

not of this world. For one thing, he was, for the taste of people 
versed in carnage, a shade too fussily bloodthirsty. Nobody made 
such a point of aping your little trench affectations of callousness ; 
nobody else was so anxious to keep you assured that the blood of 
the enemy smelt as good to his nose as it could to any of yours. 

In the whole blood-and-iron province of talk he would not only 

outshine any actual combatant—that is quite easy to do—but he 

would outshine any colonel who lived at a base. 


After that comes the turn of the politicians. And, after that, 
the turn of the censorship. And, after that, the turn of the 
non-combatant and his incitements to hatred. There is only 
one figure that comes with any credit out of the ordeal of Mr. 
Montague’s desperate inspection—the figure of the soldier, 
whether the soldier in the ranks or the officer. He declares 
that “in the first months of the war there was plenty of good 
sportsmanship going,” and that the soldiers in the trenches 
neither hated nor despised their enemies. He recalls the effect 
of newspaper war propaganda on a little blond Regular sub- 
altern maimed at the first Battle of Ypres : 

‘** Pretty measly sample of the sin against the Holy Ghost!” 
the one-legged child grunted savagely, showing a London paper's 
comic sketch of a corpulent German running away. The first 
words I ever heard uttered in palliation of German misdoings in 
Belgium came from a Regular N.C.O., a Dragoon Guards sergeant, 
holding forth to a sergeants’ mess behind our line. ‘‘ We’d have 
done every damn thing they did,” he averred, ‘if it had been we.” 
I thought him rather extravagant, then. 


Not that Mr. Montague fails to see that during the war there 
were two types of soldier as well as two types of civilian—those 
who believed in what is called chivalry and those who didn’t. 
There were others besides old gentlemen in clubs who believed 
that nothing was too bad to say of or do to a German. Mr. 
Montague, in a chapter called “ Autumn Tints in Chivalry,” 
refers to a General of the “‘ no quarter ”’ school : 

A General of some consequence during part of the war gave a 
lecture, towards its end, to a body of officers and others on what 
he called “‘ the fighting spirit.” He told with enthusiasm an anecdote 
of a captured trench in which some of our men had been killing 





off German appellants for quarter. Another German appearing 
and putting his hands up, one of our men—so the story went— 
called out, ‘‘’Ere! Where’s ’Arry? ‘E ain’t ’ad one yet.” Prob- 
ably someone had pulled the good General’s leg, and the thing 
never happened. But he believed it, and deeply approved the 
“blooding” of "Arry. That, he explained, was the “fighting 
spirit.” 


To this Mr. Montague replies that “ the spirit of trial by combat 
and that of pork-butchery are distinct.” The remark is a 
little unfair. After all, pork butchers do not kill for the love 
of killing. Nor does one feel quite certain that Mr. Montague 
does not take a too romantic view of past generations, in holding 
that “ no-quarterism ” of this kind would have been impossible 
twenty years before : 

The notable thing was that such things should be said by anyone 
wearing our uniform. Twenty years before, if it had been rumoured, 
you would, without waiting, have called the rumour a lie invented 
by some detractor of England or of her army. Now it passed quite 
unhissed. It was the latter-day wisdom. Scrofulous minds at 
home had long been itching, publicly and in print, to bomb German 
women and children from aeroplanes, and to ‘“‘take it out of” 
German prisoners of war. Now the disease had even affected some 
parts of the non-combatant Staff of our army. 


Alas, ruthlessness is as likely to get into a uniform as to sit 
in a newspaper office or in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Montague’s general contention, however, is a perfectly just 
one. It is that soldiers engaged in the realities of war are less likely 
either to tell lies or to think lies about their enemies than are 
romantic people at home, and less likely to regard them viciously 
or as vermin to be exterminated. He contends that the soldiers 
remained chivalrous, though with a difference, till the end. 
When they entered Germany, they gave away their food to the 
starving Germans. ‘“‘ Sober or drunk,” says Mr. Montague, 
‘**the men were contumaciously sportsmen, incorrigibly English.” 
He describes two tipsy Highlanders in Cologne gravely reassuring 
a stout German citizen: ‘ Och, dinna tak’ it to hairrt, mon. 
I tell ye that your lads were grond.” Contrast this with its 
companion civilian picture—the picture of a young Pressman 
who goes out from London to Cologne and lies about the abund- 
ance of food in Germany : 

His train had fortunately brought him just in time for luncheon. 
This he ate and drank with gocdwill, complaining only that the 
wine, which seemed to me good, was not better. He then slept 
on his bed until tea-time. Reanimated with tea, he said genially, 
** Well, I must be getting on with my mission of hate,” and retired 
to his room to write a vivacious account of the wealth and luxury 
of Cologne, the guzzling in all cafés and restaurants, the fair round 
bellies of all the working class, the sleek and rosy children of the 
poor. I read it, two days after, in his paper. Our men who had 
helped to fight Germany down were going short of food at the time, 
through feeding the children in houses where they were billeted. 


Mr. Montague has certainly a great gift of loathing. But he 
does not vituperate with adjectives but with evidence. He calls 
a man a “ non-combatant ” where ordinary people would break 
into foul or blasphemous language. It is scarcely safe, indeed, 
for a non-combatant to venture within range of Mr. Montague’s 
style. When he has said “ Non-combatant” he has said all. 
Take, for instance, his reference to Cologne in the days imme- 
diately following the Armistice. He says: 

Some Allied non-combatants did almost unthinkable things in 
the first ecstasy of the triumph that others had won. One worthy 
drove into Cologne in a car plastered over with Union Jacks, like 
a minor bookie going to Epsom. It passed the wit of man to make 
him understand that one does not do these things to defeated 
peoples. But he could understand, with some help, that our Com- 
mander-in-Chief alone was entitled to carry a Union Jack on his 
car. ‘‘ We must show these fellows our power” ; that was the form 
of the licence taken out by every churl in spirit who wanted to let 
his coltish nature loose on a waiter or barber in some German hotel. 
I saw one such gallant assert the majesty of the Allies by refusing 
to pay more than half the prices put down on the wine-list. Another 
would send a waiter across a hotel dining-room to order a quiet 
party of German men and women not to speak so loud. 


Mr. Montague’s book, however, is not a mere holocaust of the 
non-combatants he met or heard of during the war. It is a 
reminder to the fighting men—a reminder of what they went 
out to fight for, and what may be even yet retrieved from the 
ruins of the old world. With Mr. Montague, the exaltation 
of the first days has lasted. It is now, however, the exaltation, 
not of innocence, but of experience. It is the exaltation of faith 
on the very edge of despair. Mr. Montague is certainly not 
content to settle down, as the greater part of the world is settling 
down, to disenchantment. His book is a call to action as well 
as a cry of rage. Rospert Lyn. 
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A Volume of Oriental Studies 


presented to Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., 
on his 60th Birthday (February 7th, 1922). Edited by T. W. 
=, and R. A. NICHOLSON. With a portrait of 
ofessor Browne and 10 illustrations. Royal 8vo. {£4 4s net. 
ition limited to 500 copies.) 
gene -three of Professor Browne’s fellow-workers and pupils, repre- 
senting eleven different nationalities, have contributed to this volume. 
= 7 deal with subjects connected with Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
erature. 


The Complete Works of Sir 
Philip Sidney. Vol II. Containing the last 


part of The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, Astrophel and 
Stella and other Poems, The Lady of May. Edited by A. 
FEUILLERAT. Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
“* Students of Elizabethan literature will welcome this fresh instalment 
of the three-volume edition of the complete works of Sir Philip Sidney. 
. « Anyone who intends to make a thorough study of him will do well 
to possess himself of this delightful edition.”—Notes and Queries. 


The Pastons and thew England. 


Studies in an age of transition. By H. S. BENNETT. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

The Paston Letters have long been known to students for their wealth 
of information on English life and manners in the fifteenth century. The 
present volume is an attempt to present, in a systematised form, the 
information this Correspondence gives us concerning everyday life in 
fifteenth-century England. 


7 he General Eyre. Lectures delivered in the 
University of London at the request of the Faculty of Laws. 
By W.C. BOLLAND, M.A. With an Introduction by H. D. 
Hazeltine, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

~~ have here presented to us in The General Eyre a living picture of 
the actual working of the institution during the period of its ascendency ; 
while the historical background for this picture—the background of 
communal, municipal, seignorial, royal, and ecclesiastical courts—is 
also sketched in clear outline.”""—From the Introduction. 


History of Holland. wy cxorce 


pda D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. With2 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 22s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. 

“ Had we been asked at any time in recent years to name the leading 
authority on Dutch history in this country, the answer would certainly 
have been the name of the author of this work.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


Instinct and the Unconscious. 
A contribution to a Biological Theory of the Psycho-neuroses. 
By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
edition, with two new appendices. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
Cambridge Medical Series. 

* Clear and admirably written, and will be of the greatest value to all 
who are interested in the nature and workings of the unconscious. The 
theory that instincts are suppressed primitive mental activities, which 
may be either held entirely in check or used in part, is a brilliant addition 
to our knowledge.— Brain, on First Edition. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Publications. Sold in Great Britain by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
Financial Organization of Society. By 
H. G. MOULTON. 24s net. 
Education for Social Work, By J. F. 
STEINER, 65 net. 
An Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology. ByR. E. PARK and E,W. BURGESS. 
2758 net. 
Rural Community Organization, By 
A. W. HAYES. 9s net. 





London, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 : 
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EASY BOOKS ON EINSTEIN 


The Ideas of Einstein’s Theory. By J. H. Turrerine, Ph.D. 
Translated by Ruopa A. B. RusseEtt. Methuen. 5s. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity. By LyNpon 
Bouton, M.A. Methuen. 5s. 

Easy Lessons in Einstein. By E. E. Stosson, Ph.D. Methuen. 


Relativity and Gravitation. Edited by J. Matcotm Birp. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Einstein the Searcher. By A. Moszkowski. Translated by 
H. L. Brose. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


The Absolute Relations of Time and Space. By A. A. Ross, 
Se.D., D.Sc. Cambridge University Press. 

Relativity and the Universe. By Dr. H. Scumimpr. Translated 
by R. WickmMANN. Methuen. 5s. 

Relativity for All. By Herserr Dincie. Methuen. 2s. 


The flood of books intended to explain the Theory of Relativity 
in more or less non-mathematical terms seems to show as yet 
no sign of abating, and unless publishers in general—and 
Messrs. Methuen in particular—are much worse business men 
than we take them to be, the number of people who wish to 
read such books must be very large indeed. In point of fact, 
Einstein himself has done the thing so simply and so admirably 
in his Relativity: The Special and General Theory (Methuen. 
5s.) that there might seem to have been no need for anyone 
else to make the attempt. There is much to be said, however, 
in favour of this multiplicity of books ; for the subject presents 
different difficulties to different readers, and a new exposition 
which as a whole may be quite inferior, may easily contain a 
passage which gives a particular reader exactly the clue he was 
looking for. Still they come; let them come. But it is im- 
possible for the reviewer to offer separate descriptive analyses 
of so many works. Of the list set forth above, Mr. Dingle’s 
booklet seems to us quite admirable ; and so does Mr. Bolton’s, 
and Dr. Thirring’s is excellent, too. Our advice must be: Try 
them all except ! 

It is not impossible that readers who have never studied 
mathematics or any science may stand a better chance of 
grasping the fundamental principles of Relativity, than those 
of us whose minds have been steeped from an early age in the 
principles and assumptions of Euclidean geometry and New- 
tonian mechanics. But for such wholly innocent readers the 
ideal book—yet to be written—would perhaps be one which 
ignored the historical aspect of the question. From falsehood 
to falsehood Science progresses towards the truth ; but it should 
surely be unnecessary to inculcate afresh the old falsehoods as 
a preparation for the inculcation of the new truth. Need we 
understand Euclid and Newton before we can grasp Einstein ? 
Might it not be simple, to begin with Einstein? Euclid, for 
instance, assumed that in our space, that is to say, the space 
of objective observation, there could be such things as parallel 
lines. For three generations it has been well known to all, 
except certain teachers of Philosophy, that this might not be 
true. The schoolboy very properly finds it difficult to believe 
the Axiom of Parallels. Why, then, spend time in telling him 
it is true, when it has been found to be false? Again, the 
plain man has no experience of Space without Time; his objects 
of perception are in Space and Time. It was a brilliant feat 
of the Greeks to assume that we could have Space without 
Time; it enabled them to produce.Geometry. But it was only 
an assumption, and does not fit the facts. 

The plain man realises that motion is relative, that a thing 
only moves in relation to something else. Newton assumed 
absolute motion and absolute time independent of space and 
constant mass. He thus built up a magnificent structure, 
which apparently fitted the facts. But gradually difficulties 
arose in Astronomy, in Optics, in Electro-magnetism. The 
planet Mercury deviated slightly from its Newtonian track, 
the velocity of light relative to any observer was apparently 
constant, the mass of small particles was found to increase 
with their velocity. In 1905, Einstein found that he could 
get rid of these and other difficulties, except that of the planet 
Mercury, by abandoning the assumption that Time and Space 
were perfectly independent. The success of this special (or 





restricted) Theory of Relativity was amazing, but it still 
retained the assumptions of Euclidean space and absolute motion. 
Einstein, then, some years later, abandoned these assump- 
tions and produced the General Theory of Relativity. The 
movements of the planet Mercury were explained. He predicted 
the amount by which a ray of light would be deflected by the 
sun, and his prediction was fulfilled by observation. 


He also 


predicted a certain displacement of lines in the solar spectrum. 
The verification of this was announced by Professor Grebe at 
the Congress of Scientists at Bad Nauheim in September of 
last year. 

In fact, Einstein’s triumph has been complete, if we overlook 
certain distressing irregularities in the inconstant moon. 

Now, surely, the right plan is to begin with the General Theory 
because it makes the fewest possible assumptions. When we 
have found that certain assumptions do not fit the facts of 
experience, why not drop them out in writing a simple book for 
those who have never heard of them? But one caution is neces- 
sary; the simplification must not be unreal. The plain man 
knows that Time and Space are not the same; that getting 
old is somehow a different process from going to Paris. He is 
willing to believe that he lives in a four dimensional world, but 
there must be a difference between the Time dimension and the 
Space dimension. In what does this difference consist? In 
the mathematical formule it is represented by the difference 
between a plus sign and a minus sign. But that does not help us 
very much. It is at this point that the utility of Dr. Robb’s 
little book comes in. He starts from the fact that between two 
instants of Time we have the relation of “ before” and “after” ; 
there is no analogous relation between two points of space. 
From this he builds up a Geometry of Space and Time. 
But his book assumes Euclidean ideas, and ought to be 
rewritten without this assumption. An appendix suggests 
how this can be done. In Dr. Robb’s view, “there is no 
identity of instants at different places at all.”” This sounds a 
hard saying, but this is not the place to discuss the difference 
between Dr. Robb’s and Einstein’s theory as to simultaneity. 

So much interest has been excited by Einstein’s theories that 
we naturally wish to know what sort of person he is. He has 
found a Boswell in Alexander Moszkowski, from whom we get 
many interesting glimpses of his opinions and his delightful 
personality. The following quotation will indicate that the 
book should be widely read : 

‘* Personally,” said Einstein, “I experience the greatest degree 
of pleasure in getting contact with works of Art. They furnish 
me with happy feelings of an intensity such as I cannot derive from 
other realms.” 

‘* This is indeed a remarkable revelation, Professor ! ” I exclaimed. 
“* Not that I have ever doubted your receptivity for products of art, 
for I have often enough observed how you are affected by good 
music, and with what interest you yourself practise music. . . . 
But your confession seems to go further, perhaps even beyond 
music ?” 

** At the moment I was thinking particularly of literature.” 

“Do you mean literature in general? Or had you a definite 
writer in mind, when you were speaking of the felicitous effect 
of works of art ?” 

‘I meant it generally, but if you ask in whom I am most interested 
at present, I must answer: Dostoevsky!” He repeated the 
name several times with increasing emphasis. And, as if to deal 
a mortal blow at every conceivable objection, he added: ‘ Dos- 
toevsky gives me more than any scientist, more than Gauss !” 


NEW LIGHT ON THE OLD DIPLOMACY 


Ten Years at the Court of St. James’. By Baron von EckarD- 
STEIN. Butterworth. 21s. 


“The fellow is over six foot high, can drink without getting 
drunk, and is otherwise suitable, so we'll make him a diplomat.” 
This was Bismarck, referring to the author of these memoirs in 
the autumn of 1888. Thus may diplomatists be made, after 
they have been appropriately born. Eckardstein, however, 
justified the appointment ; he did his utmost, for the fatal ten 
years during which he was attached to the German Embassy in 
London, to bring Germany and Great Britain to an understanding. 
He failed, but it was a gallant failure. All through those ten 
years he stood consistently for the policy of an Anglo-German 
alliance, and, when in 1902 he considered that this policy no longer 
had any real chance of being accepted in Berlin, he insisted 
that the Kaiser should accept his resignation. Some may accuse 
Eckardstein of having too soon lost heart. There were to be 
further opportunities for the two nations to come together, 
opportunities which were in due course neglected. The year 
of Eckardstein’s resignation was, however, critical. In 1902 
King Edward, as he saw the Kaiser off after the frigid festivities 
of the imperial visit to England, was heard to mutter, “ Thank 
God he’s gone”; and, in the following year, the entente with 
France had become the governing idea of British policy. 

The present book will be read for two reasons and by two very 
different kindsof people. First, it is the book of a man who knew 
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intimately the leaders of English society and politics, and who is, 
therefore, able to season his grave exposition with the kind of 
gossip perpetually dear to those who hang upon rumours from 
above-stairs. Personally, we seldom find the crumbs that fall 
from the dinner tables of the officially distinguished either 
satisfying or provocative of appetite. The present case is no 
exception. We turn rather to the main intention of the book, 
which is to offer us fresh and unmistakably authentic evidence 
that there was nothing in reason to hinder a full and frank 
understanding between Great Britain and Germany in the twenty 
years before the war, except a distrust which could have been 
quite easily dissipated if there had been full publicity, and, on 
both sides, the desire to dissipate it. We realise, again and again, 
that the temperament of the Kaiser was dangerous only because 
his actions might inflame two nations systematically misinformed 
about one another, and that the policy of the German Foreign 
Office and of the military party in Berlin was only able to prevail 
over the wisdom and good will of the better men of both countries, 
because the methods of the old diplomacy were based on an 
assumption that at a time of crisis nations necessarily behave 
like crochety children. 

Eckardstein discovers at least four occasions during his period 
of service when Bismarck’s policy of alliance must have been 
successfully carried out. There were the overtures of Salisbury 
to the Kaiser in 1895, those of Chamberlain to Hatzfeldt in 
the spring of 1898, those of Chamberlain to the author in the 
autumn of 1899, and, most promising of all, the conversations 
which took place in the spring of 1901. 

The overtures of 1895 were rejected by the Kaiser and his 
diplomatists without any reference, of course, to the German 
nation. When August Bebel heard about them ten years later 
he clasped his hands over his head and said, “ If that was really 
so, then Wilhelm and his advisers deserve to be hanged.” The 
Kaiser’s part in the business is an excellent example of how the 
old diplomacy allowed the fate of Europe to hang upon the 
personal tempers of the great. The Kaiser was anxious to prove 
that he was wiser than Bismarck, and he had concluded that the 
best way to do this was to adopt an entirely different policy. 
Moreover, by an unfortunate accident Salisbury arrived late for 
the interview, and the Kaiser at once took a cordial dislike to 
him, The dislike was mutual, and in 1900, at a moment when 
the Kaiser was completely under the dominion of the military 
party, there would have been an official rupture if Salisbury 
had not talked things over with Eckardstein, whom he liked 
and esteemed. 

The negotiations of 1901, as described by Eckardstein and 
illustrated by the telegrams which passed between Eckardstein 
and the German Foreign Office, afford instances at every turn 
of the evils of the old official system. The moment was propitious 
for an understanding. The Kaiser had hastened to the deathbed 
of Queen Victoria with a solicitude which so well became him 
that the English public was ready to forgive him for all his 
past offences. For the time he was almost popular, and, as he 
invariably expanded under the influence of public favour, the 
military party in Berlin were greatly alarmed. They feared 
that anything might happen, even an alliance with Great Britain. 
The Kaiser was delighted to hear that Chamberlain and Devon- 
shire had both approached Eckardstein on the subject of an 
alliance, and Ki Edward was resolved to do his utmost. 
Holstein of the German Foreign Office, whose stupidity was more 
dangerous to Europe than the active malignity of those who 
employed him, sent urgent communications to the German 
Embassy in London to the effect that the Kaiser was on no 
account to be allowed to talk business if he could be prevented. 
“If the Royalties at Osborne,”’ he wrote, “ are really reconciled 
again we can only rejoice; ... but matters would have a 
different aspect if some English politician or other, for example, 
Salisbury, . . . were to exploit the candour and compliance of 
His Majesty in order to secure some binding promise. It is your 
business, dear friend, to watch carefully for every indication 
of this in London official circles in order that proper precautions 
may be taken in time.” The proper precautions were taken in 
accordance with the rules of the official game, and in spite of 
the wishes of the men of good will in both countries public ignorance 
and official prejudice wrecked the negotiations. Needless to say, 
the French and Russian diplomatists in Paris and Petrograd 
ably assisted the negotiators to misunderstand one another. 
The Kaiser, when he returned to Berlin, fell again under the 
influence of Holstein and Tirpitz, and was soon qualifying the 
British Ministers as “ unmitigated noodles.” Soon he was 


wearing to shreds the patience of his uncle of England. 
We have seen no clearer proof of the possibility of an agreement 
between the two countries then the conversation recorded by 


Eckardstein as taking place between himself and King Edward 
during these critical weeks. King Edward said he was prepared 
to treat the Kaiser’s verdicts on the capacity of his Ministers as 
a joke and that he would put up with even worse jokes to secure 
the peace of Europe. He said there was room for both Great 
Britain and Germany as colonial and commercial Powers, and 
that, in his view, the two countries were natural allies. But 
the old diplomacy was too cumbersome to effect what every 
sane man desired. We see from these memoirs that, if certain 
private interviews had been personally more successful, or if 
certain private conversations had taken a slightly different 
turn, the public issue would have been entirely different, and 
we close the book feeling that it is almost incredible that such 
tremendous results should ever have been allowed to spring from 
causes relatively so trivial. 


THE PEASANT IN POLITICS 


The Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-1921. An Outline 
Economic and Political Survey of the Central States and 
Russia. By Dr. L. Haven Guest, M.C., M.R.C.S. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 16s. 

If we had the authority to deal with all the European travellers’ 
tales to which we have been treated in these last three years as 
the curate and the barber of La Mancha dealt with Don Quixote’s 
library of romance, we should have an enjoyable bonfire. But 
Dr. Haden Guest has written a book which would escape the 
flames. What he has to say about the countries he has visited 
—Russia and Poland, Austria and Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria and Czecho-Slovakia—is something more than the 
gossip of the fleet-footed journalist. He has no axe of his own 
to grind and no mandate to make a case for a party or a people. 
Moreover, his practical experience as a doctor and his sympathy 
with the common man drive him always to look for the realities 
below surface forms of government and the doings of prominent 
personages. Some of his chapters are slight and some of his 
conclusions may be doubtful, but he is generally stimulating 
and suggestive. Dr. Guest himself is a Socialist of the type that 
Lenin—in the bad old days before the newspapers took to calling 
him Monsieur Lenin—was fond of denouncing as the “ petty 
bourgeois democrat.” He does not attach much value to the 
dogmas of fanatics. He believes that the influence of Darwin 
and Huxley and Weissman is, or will be, more important than 
that of Marx. He does not discern the imminent “ break-up of 
Capitalism.”” He thinks—and most of those who see Europe 
as it is, and not as a dreamland, will agree with him—that though 
we may have civil wars, with Communist and bourgeois labels 
gummed on to the disputants, the prospects of a general class-war 
are very remote. He appreciates the good side as well as the bad 
of the nationalism which has made so vigorous a growth since 
the war, and he puts it in its proper relation to the international- 
ism after which we all aspire. 

But the peculiar interest of Dr. Guest’s book lies in his insist- 
ence on the new element that has appeared in the troubled demo- 
cracy of the Continent—the peasant demanding, and getting, 
for his own the land on which he has for so long worked as a 
hireling or a serf. All through the States of Central and Eastern 
and Southern Europe the same movement is to be seen. The power 
of the old landowning class has gone on to the muckheap of the 
revolution, the great estates are being parcelled out, here by 
violence and there by legislation, and the peasantry is becoming 
not merely an economic but a political power of the first mag- 
nitude. This power, of course, shows itself differently in different 
countries. Every schoolboy knows the rude check that Utopian 
Communism has received from the stubborn countryside in 
Russia. Elsewhere, in Austria or Poland or Czecho-Slovakia or 
Roumania, where the peasant parties are more intelligent or 
better organised, they are masters—or on the way to become 
masters—of the situation. In Bulgaria the Prime Minister is 
called a “ Green Communist,” and is looked on as the apostle of 
the “ Green International.” In Hungary, it is true, the old 
reactionaries—or new ones of the same kidney—are still in the 
saddle, but their seat is insecure, and, as Dr. Guest says, the 
real struggle for power there will be between the big landowners 
and the peasants: “ all other politics will depend on that. The 
question of the return of the Habsburgs is only a move in this 
contest, for to the big landlords the Habsburg family represents 
the old régime. Anti-Semitism is only a move in this 
contest, easily to be explained when one learns that the Church 
is one of the greatest landlords in Hungary and one of the most 
worldly.” What does all this portend? As against the feudal 
landowner, the small farmer is obviously a democrat. But when 
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he has won his victory, what sort of democracy does he represent ? 
We know that he is very far from seeing eye to eye with the 
Socialist of the town at present (witness, for example, the senti- 
ments of the Austrian provinces towards “ Red Vienna”) and 
we are hardly justified in looking for any sudden rapprochement 
in the near future. Dr. Guest is optimistic, but cautious. He 
talks of the peasantry as one of the two wings of the coming 
democracy, but he realises that the other wing will have hard 
lessons to learn and many concessions to make before the coalition 
is complete. ‘“‘ The way of democracy into the future world,” 
he says, “ seems to lie along the line of a compromise between 
Socialist and peasant policies, and with much of Socialist experi- 
ment in the towns and industrial areas, the development being 
carried out inside national boundaries and strongly coloured by 
national character.” Those who are accustomed to think—and 
not without reason—of the peasantry as the great traditional 
conservative force, may find Dr. Guest a little too easy in his 
hopes. Nevertheless, it may well be that, given his four requi- 
sites for democracy—peace, nutrition, education and leadership— 
and given also the prime requisite of the peasant, security of 
ownership, we shall witness a profound if gradual change. We 
could wish that Dr. Guest had pursued both his theories and his 
facts into more detail; he has but pointed his finger at the 
problem. But that in itself is no small thing, for it is certain 
that not one-tenth of the rulers—or the would-be rulers—of 
the world have realised how important the problem is. 


FROM CHILD TO MONSTER 


With the Russian Army, 1914-1917. By Major-General Sir ALrrep 
Knox, K.C.B., C.M.G. 2 Vols. Hutchinson. 36s. 


Major-General Sir Alfred Knox, who was our military attaché at 
Petrograd from the outbreak of the recent war until January, 1918, 
when Sir George Buchanan, our ambassador, finally left the 
demented capital, has written a book which, to all students of 
Russia in the Great War and the early days of her revolution, 
must prove of permanent interest. The reason for this is that 
General Knox has had no axe to grind and no personal failure 
to justify. A highly educated soldier, and an acute observer 
with a keen sense of humour, he has produced a record of events 
in which is unrolled before us the picture of the most stupendous 
tragedy in modern history. 

After reading these quite exceptionally interesting volumes, 
and after pondering over their contents, the story of Jack and 
the Beanstalk took possession of our thoughts. The giant was 
Russia, Jack was Germany and the Beanstalk was the German 
railways. The giant said: I have 15,000,000 men classified 
for mobilisation ; I have as many infantry divisions as France 
and Germany put together, and of cavalry beyond number. 
I will “ make up for deficiencies in technique by lavish expendi- 
ture of blood” ; and, before the war was a year old, the Russian 
casualties totalled just under 4,000,000. In 1917, Brusilov’s 
armies lost no fewer than 375,000 men in twenty-seven days 
and about 1,000,000 in four months. In 1914, we, the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, knowing nothing of war and precious little 
about Russia, nicknamed the giant, the “ steam-roller.”” Not so 
the Germans, who, relying on their beanstalk, in spite of their 
astonishing numerical inferiority, were confident of always being 
able to mass superior fighting power at the decisive point. The 
lesson is obvious: men in themselves are an encumbrance on 
the battlefield ; it is mobility and weapons which count. From 
this we may deduce that, in the future, the ideal army to aim at 
is one man—a steel shod Achilles—and that the nearer we 
approach this ideal the more efficient will our army be. 

“ The Russians,” writes General Knox, “ were just big-hearted 
children, who had thought out nothing and had stumbled half- 
asleep into a wasp’s nest.” In nature they were generous, always 
willing to sacrifice themselves for their Allies, in principles corrupt 
and in disposition child-like. The leadership of their generals 
was beneath contempt. Just before Tannenberg, Samsonov 
sent back for his sword, payee “that he was now in an 
enemy’s country and must go armed.” His “ all prevailing idea 
was to try and see the battle with his own eyes,” d la Cossack. 
Rennenkampf was just as bad; on one occasion, when the 
Germans withdrew, he said to another officer: “ You can take 
off your clothes now, the Germans are retiring,” quite failing to 
see that it was the very moment to attack and not to go to bed. 
Cavalry charged trenches. The Guards refused to promote 
ensigns from the ranks, “ as men so promoted might remain with 
them after the war!” A minister was entitled to draw horse 
hire per verst for twenty-four horses when he visited Vladi- 
vostock by rail ; and when General Gulevich received a telegram 
Sppointing him to an active command as he thought, he was 
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much upset, for it was his custom to rest in bed between 2 and 
5 p.m. daily ; but when he discovered that the appointment was 
only that of chief of the staff of the North-West Front he was 
greatly relieved, and at once gave orders for a thanksgiving service 
to be held. “ Few officers attended this service, for they had all 
rushed off to scribble memoranda, for the General’s guidance, of 
the honours and rewards they wished to receive.” 

Out of military chaos and bureaucratic corruption stealthily 
crept revolution which, in March, 1917, gained speed as the 
railways broke down. One of the main causes of this break- 
down may be traced to the enormous mass of cavalry horses 
which had to be fed; in 1917 there were no fewer than 1,277 
squadrons in Russia. 

The Revolution opened almost like a school “rag.” On 
March 16th one soldier said to General Knox: ‘“ We have 
suffered 300 years of slavery; you cannot grudge us a single week 
of holiday.” Then discipline gave way. In June, Kerenski 
calls upon the army, “ fortified by the strength and spirit of the 
Revolution to take the offensive.” The men in some units say : 
“We will attack, but if we fail, we will kill the Corps Staff” ; 
whilst others pin up on their barrack doors, “ Handshaking is 
abolished in hot weather.” Lenin issues an order to his own 
party which ends: “I demand, I beg, I hope that this order 
will be carried out,’’ and General Knox adds: ‘Damned ass!” 

Excitement turns to brutality ; scenes of horror and bloodshed, 
massacre and lust follow, reports of which continually reached 
us during those years. They reached General Knox more 
directly, and to him Bolshevism is the Monster. 


THE FAITH OF A PHILOSOPHER 


Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. By Baron 
FRIEDRICH VON HiiGEL. Dent. 15s. 

““Have you ever kept tree frogs? If not, do! How 

amusing they are with their intermittently voracious 


appetite! Especially the young frogs: they will jump at 
and seize a blue-bottle nearly as large as themselves, and 
will laboriously push it down their maws with their funny 
little front feet. But feed them with crickets from the kitchen 
and watch their procedure. The frog will seize a cricket, hard, 
long, and thin, and will push this struggling down its throat. 
The cricket insists upon dying within the frog cross-wise, but 
the frog pats his white abdomen from each side, till he gets 
the cricket, now at last killed by the gastric juice, into proper 
conformity with the inside of the frog himself. I am now 
asking you to leap forth to seize and to assimilate, as well as 
you can, a mass of spiritual food which may well at first lie 
uncomfortably athwart your minds. Be patient; before the 
end, I hope greatly to relieve the situation—we shall then pat 
our minds; and the food, so unwieldy at first, will, I trust, 
find its proper place and will really feed us. No food can feed 
us properly without considerable friction generated and overcome.” 
(p. 278). 

So Baron von Hiigel last May introduced to an audience 
of Oxford undergraduates—a large and highly appreciative 
audience, as we happen to know—his lecture on “ Christianity and 
the Supernatural,” which forms the final chapter of the present 
volume. The sentence which we have italicised is an epitome 
of the author’s own religious life: while most men show no 
inclination to analyse or theorise their beliefs, he has always 
felt himself obliged to face his every conviction as if it were 
a problem, and thus attain through “friction” his deep, 
far-seeing and well-examined faith as a Christian philosopher. 
This habit of mind is one of the two congenital idiosyncrasies 
which, while they have to some extent separated him from 
those with whom he is otherwise in the closest sympathy, have 
yet at the same time been the cause of the unique value 
for very diverse minds which his writings possess. The second 
of these characteristics—it is richly exemplified in this book— 
is the author’s instinct for seeing first and foremost the noble 
elements in creeds and systems other than his own. For while 
it is impossible to doubt the depth of his conviction that 
Christianity, and especially Catholic Christianity, is uniquely 
true and fruitful and authoritative, one perceives that this 
certitude is ever accompanied in him by a vivid sense of the 
presence, in varying degrees, of truth and goodness elsewhere. 

The majority of the papers comprised in the present volume 
have already seen the light in various periodicals; four of 
them, however, including the highly original and important 
chapters on ‘“ Responsibility in Religious Belief’ and the 
““ Apocalyptic Element in the Teaching of Jesus,” now appear 
for the first time. All are eirenical in tendency, and all deal 
with the larger issues—there is no petty controversy, no odium 





theologicum here. The author is especially concerned with 
the great antinomies presented by the Christian religion: the 
problem of the compatibility of Divine goodness with the 
existence of evil; the imminence of the Second Advent in the 
teaching of Christ and the difficulty of reconciling this expecta- 
tion with belief in the Incarnation ; the conflict between the 
claims of this world and the claims of the Beyond. Of these 
problems, solutions, as futile as they are facile, have been 
offered by superficial thinkers. For Baron von Hiigel these 
antinomies are “only capable of limitation, not of removal, 
“I know of no other religious difficulties,” he writes (p. xii), 
“truly comparable, in subtle penetration and in breadth of 
range, to these three massive facts and seeming deadlocks.” 

In a letter (pp. 98-116) written to a bereaved mother, he shows 
one way in which the “limitation” of the problem of evil 
may be obtained. On the need of joy in religion he insists, 
indeed, again and again; and he quotes Pope Benedict XIV. to 
the effect that no one, however holy, can be canonised unless 
there is “the note of expansive joy in this saintly soul’s life and 
influence, however melancholy may have been its natural 
disposition.” The present volume is the most intimate of all 
Baron von Hiigel’s works. It is full of allusions to incidents 
that have helped to form his mind, to persons whom he has loved 
and from whom he has learnt, even to his favourite dog, the 
constant companion of his walks in Kensington Gardens. The 
same tendency is shown in the number of stories, mostly illus- 
trative of heroism, which are given. There are even what are 
technically called “ good stories”—as of the “bus driver who 
remarked (p. 208): “Me eldest lad sings that beautiful in the 
Wesleyan Chapel Choir. Sorry he will not take to the 
slaughterin’—me own line at first. Strange, for he’s that fond 
of animals.” But for all its exuberance of anecdote and illus- 
tration, this book is both the fruit and the occasion of very 
deep thinking. It is a book to buy rather than to borrow, 
for a single reading will by no means exhaust its value. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Instinct and the Unconscious. (Second Edition Revised.) By Dr. H. R. 
Rivers. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 

Dr. Rivers is a clinical psychologist of high reputation. The general 
aim of this book is to put into a biological setting the system of psycho- 
therapy which was adopted in the treatment of psycho-neurosis during 
the war. Dr. Rivers has had no opportunity yet of testing conclusions 
founded on his experience of war cases by comparing them with corre- 
sponding disorders in civilians ; he publishes his book, and leaves that 
to others. This new edition of a book, which was regarded as a most 
valuable contribution to the subject, contains two new appendices on 
Psychology and the War and The Instinct of Acquisition. “ The 
dormant instincts which the accidents of war have brought into re- 
newed activity are of relatively great simplicity, certainly more simple 
than the sexual instinct which forms its chief rival in the production of 
mental disorder.” (Dr. Rivers calls these the danger-instincts.) This 
simplicity has made it easy to discover the essential nature of the 
psycho-neurosis and to detect the mechanisms and agencies by means of 
which the special features of mental failure and disorder are produced. 
It has become evident that the psycho-neuroses are essentially attempts 
to solve in various ways the conflict between instinctive tendencies 
and controlling forces, the special form of neurosis depending on the 
nature of the solution attempted, on the relative strength of the 
warring forces and on the nature of the instinctive tendencies in- 
volved. The appendix on The Instinct of Acquisition is of interest to 
all engaged in economic and political discussion. In this brief paper 
Dr. Rivers tells us something about the acquisitive instinct, as it is 
displayed in the behaviour of animals, and compares it with that 
exhibited by savages. The value of the paper lies in warning us against 
much of the loose writing and thinking for which the phrase “ herd 
instinct ” is undoubtedly responsible, and in suggesting lines of research. 
It may be mentioned that the book contains an account of Freud’s 
psychology of the unconscious, which will be extremely useful to 
readers who have not yet come across an impartial estimate of Freud’s 
work. 


Pirates. A reissue by JonaTHaN Care, with Foreword and Decora- 
tions by C. Lovar Fraser. 6s. 

This is an intriguing book, even for those who have forgotten that 
they ever regarded pirates as anything but villains. It is a reprint 
of part of the fifth edition of a book of famous pirates published in 
1735, and a reproduction of the original title-page is one of the illus- 
trations in the present volume. Much of the pleasure the book gives 
is in the first glance, for its general effect is excellent; the rather 
bold type with its many italics is picturesque, and Lovat Fraser's 
peculiar gift for suiting his illustrations to the type makes a decorative 
whole which, even when it is attempted, too often fails. His method of 
using brush and ink gives, with ease, the bold effect of woodcuts, which 
are too laborious to be practical; and printed as these are in black 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. Insxrp, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcg, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

A SCHOLARSHIP Examination will be "held in March, at which 
College Scholarships of {75 and {50 a year, and TWO GOLDSMITH 
Scholarships of {50 a year and a few small EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Bags <6 Oe Cehrenty of London ; 
there is also a two years’ course in Citizenship, yir- atey 3 Diploma is awarded. 

Fees: Residence {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. ‘Phone: Langham 2530. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
RORR A SOn JANE, 8.W. 15. Sw we Gg School: Colet Gardens, 
Ww. ° ° 








surer: Mr. A. 





F4%t LONDON COLLEGE (University a. London), E. 1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
annual post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


EW ZEALAND.—Wanted in May, 1922, if possible, but not later 
than September, in a large Boarding School, near Napier, a fully-qualified 
MISTRESS to teach Drill, Dancing, Games, &c. Initial salary {150 to {200 

resident, according to qualifications, with passage. Applications before March 1st.— 
Apply Miss WHITELAW, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 











OUNG Man (32), secretarial, horticultural, educational experience, 
shorthand, typing, &c., good organiser, excellent references, wants suitable 
Situation.—Box 712, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 


Y OUNG LAD Y—Swiss—wishing to learn English, desires a post as 
Companion or Governess. Experience of housekeeping ; able to teach French, 
German, Italian.— Write Fri. M. HASLER, Surlej, Arosa, Switzerland. 








INGUIST, French, German, speciality translation industrial 
matter or interpreting International meetings, desires Work; also gives 
tuition both languages.—-K., 11 Hill Road, N.W. 8. 


TYPEWRITING. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class Throughout. 
March 6th.—SICILY and CALABRIA, SORRENTO, AMALFI, PALERMO, etc. 
5 weeks. 98 guns. 

March 18th.—SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, etc. 5 weeks. 125 gus. 
EASTER TOURS to the ITALIAN CITIES. 3 weeks, 69 ; § weeks, 98 gus. 

April 14th.—-MOROCCO, FEZ, MARRAKECH, etc. 34 days. 127 gns. 

« os we from Miss Bisuorp, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the "s Refreshment House Association, Lid. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House’ 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter rm. trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery al; ploma). 





RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Generous diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





OLKESTONE.—WESTWARD HO! PRIVATE HOTEL, Clifton 





Crescent. Situate West Leas, facing sea. Excellent cuisine. First-class 
service. Billiards. "Phone 663. 





OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 

reductions in fees awarded by examination in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DupLEY Symon, M.A. 


O-EDUCATIONAL 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from the Heap MASTER. 





BOARDING SCHOOL. 





IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “ The Child’s Path to Freedom” —— 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, 

activities. Prospectus on application. 





‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 
every description intelligently and promptly undertaken. 
reporters available for every class df: meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrick, 7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 21565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place Cifton, dh 7 








bp ogee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
bei Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

XPERT TYPEW RITING.—Authors’ Mas. Fg 4A and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testi i * literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hr~piTca, 11 Osborne pA Palmer's "Geum, N. 

UTHORS’ MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 
apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George’s Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 


LITERARY. 

















UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films» 
Essays, Music and to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 
to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 
ng oad of Taz New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, 2 








St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 
Education without residence f° Pa .—Principal: Miss Atice J. Ropinson, te 

scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. ard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRrincrPaL. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

Culture, Riding, Driving, Gontesina, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual) subjects languages. Preparation for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


L 2aeue HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 














Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to bealth and character. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
schoo! offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education unti) 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris ng, 
ae Domestic sub; . Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 

Boys 9g to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori ~ a oclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 


lessons, an nal expenses. 
ag — Ben J ees NICHOLLS. 


MALIMA ANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, ry | late ~y~ 
Mistress of Huddersfield High School. The aim of School 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


























WC. 2. Telephone : 1640 Gerrard. | 








by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft s of every description to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry - ee The girls will be 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Blocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above seatevel and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURBYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become ‘Teachers of ym ae an Course Ss Training 

extends over 3 years, and includ Jand M ics on thi 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Teanis, Netball, ec. Fees, 
{£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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on variously coloured papers, they decorate the book with the simplest 
means. There are also little drawings of the various types of ships 
which were involved in these amazing voyages and fights, so that one 
can take an almost intelligent interest in the ‘‘ sloops ” and “ brigan- 
tines * and such-like mysteries of the careers of these hardy villains. 


Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages: a Manual of French. 
By H. T. Crayton. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 

An excellent manual ; French grammar is reduced to a few pages 
at the beginning, and is followed by interlinear translations of a French 
text. A vocabulary of words is provided at the end. After these easy 
exercises, the extracts become more literary and difficult, and the trans- 
lations of them are given independently at the foot of each page. 
This method of acquiring a language is particularly suited to those who 
have to teach themselves ; to such students a slight proficiency in 
reading must be gained early if they are to succeed. The moment 
a student can read, even haltingly, he is, however poor his vocabulary, 
on the high road to increasing it; for then he can start reading the 
books which interest him, and that is the way to learn a language. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH no one has attributed it to the recent Labour 
victories, there is something like a boom proceeding on 
the Stock Exchange, where the number of bargains per 

day exceeds ten thousand, which is more than double the amount 
of business that was passing a few weeks ago. Inasmuch as 
the activity is chiefly in Government and other high-class, fixed 
interest-bearing stocks, the public may lose less on this boom 
than is usually the case. Welcome as it is in some respects, this 
activity is not altogether a good sign ; it means that industry is 
so slack that some of the capital usually employed therein is 
seeking investment outside. Many recent issues show appreci- 
able rises, ¢.g., Siamese 7 per cent. issued at par, stands at 3} per 
cent. premium, Seine 7 per cent. Sterling Bonds issued at 95 are 
quoted at 4} premium, whilst 3 per cent. Local Loans issued at 
57 stand at 4} premium. On the other hand, India 5} per cent. 
can be purchased at its issue price of 93}. A recent issue, which 
still looks comparatively cheap to me, is Telephone Manufacturing 
Company 8 per cent. Income Bonds, which were issued at 96 
and are purchased at 93}. Underwriting has been in progress 
this week of £750,000 Peter Robinson 7 per cent. preference 
shares to be issued at par. The company has a fine dividend 
record, but 7 per cent. is not enough for a preference share 
nowadays, when more favourable investments are obtainable 
as, for instance, Eagle Oil Transport 7 per cent. Twelve Year 
Notes obtainable at 983. These are unconditionally guaranteed 
by the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, and will show a profit on 


redemption. 
* * * 


The City Equitable collapse continues to be the subject of 
discussion, and other companies associated with it are being 
wound up. The echoes of this collapse are likely to be heard for 
some time, and the mortality among recently created insurance 
companies is bound to be heavy. The effect upon the prestige 
of British insurance abroad is bad, and the German reinsurance 
companies who used to monopolise this business would be less 
than human if they did not regard the whole affair with a certain 
amount of Schadenfreude. Of course there is no doubt as to the 
stability of the older insurance companies, which can well stand 
any losses they may suffer through the failure of these reinsurance 
companies. Practically every old-established company pays its 
dividends out of interest on its accumulated investments, and is 
not dependent therefore upon its insurance business at all, the 
profits from the latter going to swell the invested reserves and 
automatically increasing the interest thereon. To these older 
companies the failure of the newer ones is not altogether un- 
welcome, but the public must have lost a lot of money out of the 
insurance boom of a few years back, several of these new company 
shares being quoted at one-tenth of their par value. 


ok * aK 


I notice that in the report of the Glasgow and South Western 
Railway Company, there is an intimation that at the meeting 
to be held in Glasgow on Tuesday next, a shareholder will move 


That this meeting of shareholders of the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Company, being seriously alarmed at the prospect 
of the dividends on their deferred ordinary stock being appreciably 
reduced by the Corporation Profits Tax on the expiry of the present 
year, strongly protests against the impending imposition of this 
additional tax upon dividends, already meagre, and subject to the 
limitations imposed by statute upon the company’s charging powers, 


calls upon the Government to exempt permanently railway com- 
panies and the other classes of companies mentioned in Section 52, 
Sub-section 2 (i) and (ii), of the Finance Act, 1920, from Corporation 
Profits Tax, and desires that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


When the Corporation Profits Tax was introduced, it was 
specifically provided that railway, gas, water, electricity, tram- 
ways, hydraulic power, docks and canal companies carrying on 
business wholly in the United Kingdom should be exempted 
until the end of 1922. We have, therefore, the absurd anomaly 
that a railway company within the United Kingdom is exempt 
from a British tax, which is levied upon an English company, 
owning and operating a railway abroad. The Argentine Railway 
companies in particular find themselves financially crippled by 
British taxation, and that there should be a differentiation 
against them is a strange form of inverted Protectionism, which 
will inevitably result in such companies gradually transferring 
from British to American or Argentine registration, whereby 
they would immediately relieve themselves from British taxation. 
That a Government which is certainly not wholly uninfluenced 
by its business connections should be capable of penalising 
British enterprise and industry abroad in such an extraordinary 
fashion, should seriously raise in the minds of the business 
community grave doubts as to the ability of Conservatives and 
Liberals to govern a country that has to work for its living. The 
Corporation Profits Tax has been grossly unfair in its incidence 
from the beginning, and it is to be hoped that it, together with 
its originators, will speedily be abolished. 


* te * 


People who have been reading the poverty-stricken announce- 

ments of the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, 
pointing out how small a return shareholders receive, have, no 
doubt, expected these to be followed by the placing in position of 
collecting boxes for the benefit of Lord Ashfield and his group of 
co-benefactors. This will, however, now have to be deferred, as 
the dividends of the London traffic combine for 1921 turn out to 
be more than double those of 1920. The five companies con- 
stituting the Underground Electric group report a total net 
income of £2,659,627 for 1921, being an increase of £743,247 over 
the preceding year. After paying the dividends on certain 
fixed interest and guaranteed preference stocks, there was a 
balance of £872,522. These companies pool their balances into 
a common fund, from which they then draw agreed proportions, 
and this common fund has now attained its highest figure since 
it was first started in 1915, being £909,272 as against £354,492 
for 1920. Dividends paid out of the common fund this year 
amount to £755,091, which is more than double the previous 
year’s dividends, which amounted to £308,959. Unfortunately, 
the finances of the London traffic combine are so involved that 
it is impossible to unravel them and see how much profit is tucked 
away. The Underground Electric Railways Company is a hold- 
ing company on the American model, i.e., it holds shares— 
frequently all the ordinary capital—in its various subsidiary 
companies, and derives its income from dividends thereon, 
and this system enables a concern through one of its subsidiaries 
to accumulate and conceal profits for years. For example, 
the Underground Railway Company holds all the shares of 
the Associated Equipment Company, which makes and 
repairs the motor omnibuses of the London General Omnibus 
Company, all of whose shares in turn are also held by the Under- 
ground Railway Company. Who can check the charge made by 
the Associated Equipment Company to the Omnibus Company ? 
Suppose it charged a million a year more than a competitive 
concern would ? So far as the mother company is concerned, it 
is the same thing, for it holds the shares of both, but the public 
would not know what profit a privately held company like the 
Associated Equipment was making, and if it suited the book of 
the combine, those profits could be held back five years or more 
and only then be distributed to the Underground Company, 
which held its shares, in the shape of dividends or bonus shares, 
or both. In this connection it is noteworthy that whereas for 
1920 the Associated Equipment Company paid a dividend of 
14 per cent., it pays no dividend for 1921, and the London 
General Omnibus Company pays 8 per cent., free of income-tax, 
as against 5 per cent., free of income-tax, for 1920. Whilst, 
therefore, the mother company gets an increased dividend from 
the Omnibus Company for last year, it deprives itself of revenue 
for that year from the omnibus construction and repairing com- 
pany, which, however, has no doubt made handsome profits that 
are kept in “ cold storage” until such time as it Is considered 
expedient to distribute them. A. Emit Davies. 
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Books: PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 


for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., - Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 


Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookwen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 42s.; 
B Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols. L.P.only 250 done, £6 6s. ; 
George Moore Memoirs, My Dead Life, signed copy, £3 38.; Suess Face of the 
Earth, 4 vols., £4 45. ; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, {2 15s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, 
Riccardi Press, £3 15S. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 vols., £7 78.; Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 3 vols., 1878, 37s. 6d. ; 
Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, 1805, {2 2s. ; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by 
splendid engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, £2 2s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 45s. ; 
Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference 
Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 5s.; Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s. ; Plato 
and Platonism, 30s.; Wright’s Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's 
Works, ‘‘ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., £5 58. ; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 3s. ; 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s.; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, 
{2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, {4 10s.; Ernest 
Dowson’s Dilemmas, 1st Edit., £2 10s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great 
God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., {10 10s. ; 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 10s.; Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 108.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 3s.; Omar 
Khayyam, large pe copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other rst Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 Caricatures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any 
other Beerbohm 1st Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902 ; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, new, 16s. (pub. 2s. net), Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, 42s.; Rackham’s Irish F Tales, 10s.; Etch- 
ings of Chas. Meryon, 428.; Decameron, coloured plates, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Aphra 

Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., 638.; Roger’s Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The Sphinx, illus. 
by Alastair, 25s. ; Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., {7 ; Punch, too vols. in 25 hf. mor., 
12; Gardner’s Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d.; Bain’s Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13 ; 
ft ied's Works, autographed edit., 18 vols., £30; Byron's Astarte, 18s.; Wilde's 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Geo. Moore’s Memoirs of Dead Life, autographed 
edit., 638.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 25 vols., £4 78. 6d.; Railways of the World, 
gs. 6d.; Meredith's Novels, 17 vols., £4 158.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 10s. ; 
Fraser’s Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 378. 6d.; Libraries purchased ; 3,000 books 
wanted; list free-—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


FFICES TO LET IN WESTMINSTER.—tThe Fabian Society 
will have offices to let shortly on the third floor of 25 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Two good rooms—one very large. Specially suitable for 

a Society or organisation of a social or political character.—For terms, etc., apply 
to the Secretary, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 








JERY BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD COTTAGE TO LET, for long 


or short period, Golden Valley, 5 miles from Stroud, 1} from station, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 sitting-rooms.—-Dr. DEARMER, Radnor Place, W. 2. 








. COTTAGE or ROOMS in country, within reach of 
London by rail, for occasional day, wanted for month of April by married 

couple with one boy.—Box 713, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ANTED, at reasonable rent, from Michaelmas for long period, 
small unfurnished House or Cottage, with 3 bedrooms, modern conveniences 
and good garden, accessible to and within 20 miles South of London. Might 

consider purchase.—Write Box 709, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Gas stoves.—Miss 





R= with breakfast for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESSMAKING.— MapaMgE Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 
prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 

and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 








OUNG WOMAN wants French Lessons in exchange for English. 
—Write Frost, 4 Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 





IRST-CLASS CONCERT PARTY (6 artists) is open for engage- 
ments.—Apply Mr. VINCENT O’ REILLY, 18 Bellwood Road, S.E. 15. "Phone: 
New Cross 1258. 


= | ‘HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 
= — friendships are Sent through ae U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
—For interesting particulars t: , addressed ‘ 

16 N.S., Cambridge Street. Landen, SW. :. wasn a 


BROOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OSBORNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











O AGE DEFERRED.—tThe causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
pa chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 
rnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr.paid. Catalogue 
post free.— THE Minerva Co., g St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


WeHRyY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
or eend) garments for Ges estlmates-Iotwoe ‘Tenens Ge ae TE 

x * : “Re 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: t380 Dalston. » _ , 


INVALIDS! ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE IS HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 














BMttis is he caly oheciutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
es an tles, 18. od., 38., " free, fr 
Howartus, 171 Crookemore Road, aedeia™ dient aint 





KYENTUALLY you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
OCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Opy, L1D., 
7 New Oxford Street, London. ° 








| PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 





Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for 
your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 


MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fes. 25,000,000, 








' Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


| 
| 


| 


THEATRES. 





EVERY™MAN THEATRE 


Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“FANNY’S FIRST PLAY.” By G. Bernarp SHAW. 











MONDAY next at 8.30. Matinees, WED. and SAT., 2.30. By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The Leon M. Lion and J. T. Gretn CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


Under the direction of Leon M. Lion. 


THE PIGEON 


Leon M. Lion. ERNEST THESIGER. MURIEL PRatTr. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 





AMBASSADORS THEATRE 


Gerrard 4460. WEST ST., SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


Every evening, at 8.30. Mat. Tues., Thurs. and Sat., at 2.30. 
The Irish Players in “ MIXED MARRIAGE.” 
SARA ALLGOOD By St. JouN ERVINE. FRED O'DONOVAN. 


The following letter has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of a 
well-known organisation : 


“ WT may interest you to know that some weeks 
ago we put an advertisement for a school or large 
country house for the use of our Summer School 

next August in the following papers: ‘ Times 
Educational Supplement,’ ‘ Country Life,’ ‘ Journal 
of Education,’ and Tue New Statesman. I have 
received a number of replies, many of them about 
premises exactly suitable for our requirements, and 
just what we should wish to have, but it is remarkable 
that up to the present in every case the person sending 
the reply has stated that it is owing to having seen our 
advertisement in THE NEw STATESMAN. This seems 
to me a high tribute to the value of Tak NEw StTatTeEs- 

MAN as an advertising medium, and I thought it only 

reasonable to acquaint you with the fact.” 

Jan. 7, 1922. 

Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN will find it a most 
inexpensive medium for making known their wants. 
Among the thousands of men and women who regularly 
read this journal there are sure to be many interested 
in your announcement. 

Rates per insertion for classified undisplayed advertise- 
ments :—Single Insertions, 1s. 6d. per line; 13 Insertions, 
1s. 4d. per line; 26 Insertions, 1s. 2d. per line; 52 Insertions, 
Is. per line. 


A line averages about nine words, and copy may be changed 
as desired. Press day Thursday. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Constructive Birth Control. 


The C.B.C., Society for Constructive Birth Control and Racial Progress, desires that the socially 
helpful nature of the work on which it is embarking may be realised so that the community may take 
full advantage of it. The objects of the Society in Clause 3 of its Constitution are worded as follows : 


“ The objects of the Society are (a) to bring home to all the fundamental nature of the reforms involved in conscious and 
constructive control of conception and the illumination of sex life as a basis of racial progress; (b) to consider the individual, 
national, international, racial, political, economic, scientific, spiritual and other aspects of the theme, for which purpose 
meetings will be held, publications issued, Research Committees, Commissions of Enquiry and other activities will be 
organised from time to time as circumstances require and facilities offer; (c) to supply all who still need it with the full 
knowledge of sound physiological methods of control.” 


Those who are unacquainted with the recent literature on this theme may not realise the full 
meaning of the word “ Control ’’ and its value to the Race. As was pointed out at the great Queen’s 
Hall Meeting, from which the Society sprang, Control should not be merely repressive, and it is just 
as much the aim of Constructive Birth Control to secure conception to those married people who are 
healthy, childless, and desire children as it is to furnish security from conception to those who are 
racially diseased, already overburdened with children, or in any specific way unfitted for parenthood. 


The Society desires to bring before the Community the fruitful suggestion that the time has now 
arrived when the wasteful and agonising results of haphazard production of babies in excessive numbers 
by the unhealthy and the poverty stricken can not only be quelled at its source, but definite constructive 
hope is offered to the homes, alas! too often empty, in which sturdy citizens of high character may 
































be reared. 
SIGNED BY :— 
Councillor MARGARET ASHTON, M.A. The Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
Sir JAMES BARR, C.B.E., M.D. AYL.MER MAUDE, Esq. (Hon. Treasurer). 
Professor W. M. BAYLISS, D.Sc., F.R.S. Mrs. BERNARD MOLE. 
EDWARD CARPENTER, Esq. Sir ARCHDALL REID, M.B., F.R.S.Ed. 
The Rev. H. G. CORNER, D.D. Rt. Hon. G. H. ROBERTS, J.P., M.P. 
Mrs. ENID EVE. Councillor H. V. ROE (Hon. Secretary). 
W. L. GEORGE, Esq. MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
The Lady GLENCONNER. (President). 
Sir ANTHONY HOPE-HAWKINS, M.A. Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, F.R.G.S. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS, Esq. _ H. G. WELLS, Esq. 
Councillor E. KING, J.P. Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 
Sir W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bart., C.B., M.B. 
. ( 
Who Should Join the C.B.C. ? 3 
c 
MARRIED PEOPLE who have no children.—Because Constructive Birth Control is just as much concerned ‘ 
to lure babies to homes where they are wanted as to guard them from coming to unsuitable homes. } 
MARRIED PEOPLE who have too many children.—Because Control should be exerted so as to save little 
unwanted lives from coming into miserable, diseased, or overcrowded homes. t 
BACHELOR MEN.—Because high taxes delay their own marriages, and a heavy item in our taxation is due } 
to the cost of maintaining wastrels and defectives who ought never to have been born. o 
BACHELOR WOMEN (whether they intend to marry or not).—Because all women have the mother instinct n 
and must wish to see the world made safe for babies. c 
THE RATEPAYER OF EITHER SEX.— Because a very high proportion of the rates go to the upkeep of i 
the physically weak and defectives in one form or another. 0 
THE IDEALIST.—Because motherhood is too sacred an office to be held unwillingly. S 
THE HARD-HEADED POLITICIAN.—Because a healthy and contented people take an intelligent interest d 
in affairs. : 
THE STATESMAN.—Because the contrel of population to within the limits each country can support is the ti 
way to prevent war. if 
EVERYONE.—Because to secure “ Babies in the Right Place” is to bulwark our national strength, and this le 
is only accomplished without wastage by constructive control. a 
W 
THIS IS THE ONE REFORM WHICH WILL STEM MISERY AT ITS SOURCE. 
HELP THIS REFORM AND YOU ARE HELPING ALL: MEMBERSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL WHO ‘ 
ARE INTERESTED WITHOUT REGARD TO NATIONALITY, RELIGION OR POLITICS ON ‘ 
PAYMENT OF AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION BETWEEN 5s. AND £100. WE NEED MANY a 
MORE OF THE LATTER TO CARRY ON THE WORK. (Necessitous persons whom the Society A 
exists to help can enrol for a smaller sum.) it 
WRITE FOR MEMBERSHIP FORMS TO THE HON. SECRETARY, C.B.C., at the Temporary Offices, al 
61 MARLBOROUGH ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 10. p 
a tl 
— ce 
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